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Secrets of 


his famous 


diaries revealed 


at last! 


No General of the Great War has excited 
such controversy as Earl Haig. On one hand 
he was hailed as a military genius, and on the 
other condemned as a stubborn blunderer. 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH? 


Here at last is Haig’s own story of the 








momentous days of the Great War. 

Haig’s Diaries have become historical documents 
for which the world has eagerly waited. 
Edited by Mr. Alfred Duff Cooper, M.P., 
D.S.O., these wonderful and revealing diaries will 
be published exclusively in the « Sunday 
Pictorial” starting next Sunday, August 4th. 


%&k DO NOT OMIT TO ORDER YOUR COPY OF THE “SUNDAY PICTORIAL” 


Sunday PICTORIAL 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


wes the Royal Assent is given to the Government 
of India Bill today, a measure transcending in 
importance the North America Act or the Commonwealth 
of Australia Act or the South Africa Act will have been 
added to the long series of enactments by which the 
Parliament of Great Britain has conferred new degrees 
of political freedom on communities originally dependent. 
As the Government of India Act is of unprecedented 
volume so it is the fruit of unprecedented deliberation. 
Since the Simon Commission was appointed in 1927 
every proposal embodied in the present Act has been the 
subject of ardent and extended discussion in this country 
and India. No view has been left unexpressed, no school 
of political thought unheard. What has prevailed in the 
end has been reason and weight of argument, and Indians 
in particular will do well to recognize the growth of 
sympathy with their aspirations denoted by the fact that 
an overwhelming majority of Conservative members 
of both Houses of Parliament has unhesitatingly approved 
a settlement for which most of them would almost 
certainly have refused to vote ten years ago, That is a 
significant change. All the Labour Party and most 
Liberals would have been ready to go further than the 
present Act does, but it is far better for India to get 
what is now conceded to her with the goodwill of all 
parties than to secure rather more in the face of formidable 
and bitter opposition. 
* * * * 

But it is one thing to put a Bill on the statute-book 
and another to make it work. The Government of India 
Act will depend for its successful operation on the people 
of India, who can qualify for emancipation from the few 
remaining limitations on their full autonomy only by 
proving their capacity to conduct a Parliamentary 
government without rancour, perversity or blind ob- 
struction ; on the Princes, whose co-operation alone will 


bring federation into being and make the federal gc vern- 
ment at the centre a reality ; and by no means least on 
the Governor-General and his advisers and the British 
members of the Indian services as a whole. On these 
last in particular an immense responsibility rests. They 
have a magnificent tradition behind them, and it wiil 
be hard to see power passing into the hands of Indian 
Ministers and legislators whose inexperience may at 
first lead to some lowering of the standards of efficiency. 
But if goodwill between British and Indians is to ke 
fostered, as it is vital that it should be, the chief agents 
must be those Englishmen who are most directly in 
contact with responsible Indians. Mr. Llovd George once 
described the Indian Civil Service as a steel frame which 
supported the fabric of government in India. A character- 
istic of the most highly tempered steel is its capacity 
to bend without breaking. Indian civilians must adapt 
themselves to new conditions, and on the spirit in which 
they adjust themselves to their new relationship the 
successful working of the new constitution will very 
largely depend. 
x * * * 

First Steps at Geneva 

The League of Nations Council meeting on Abyssinia 
opened on Wednesday inconclusively, as was to be 
expected, but the first short sitting was notable for a 
firm and necessary refusal by Mr. Eden to see the dis- 
cussion limited to any mere details of arbitration pro- 
There ought to be inscribed on the walls of 
Article 4 of the 


cedure. 
the Council chamber that clause in 

Covenant which reads 
“The Council may deal at its meetings with any 
matter within the sphere of action of the League 

or affecting the peace of the world.” 
There were signs that while France still desires to go 
far in support of Italy most members of the Council 
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would welcome a strong lead by Great Britain in defence 
of League principles, and they may still get it. Mean- 
while the compromise proposed by M. Laval, which 
provides for a resumption of the Conciliation Commis- 
sion’s work and for simultaneous consultations between 
Britain, France and Italy, as signatories of the Treaty 
of 1906 for the protection of Abyssinia, has some possi- 
bilities and some grave disadvantages. Open discussion 
at Geneva is safer than private talks between Great 
Powers, and delay, which might be of value if Signor 
Mussolini would reaffirm his Covenant and Kellogg 
Pact pledges, may serve simply to enable him to complete 
his military preparations. Firm action by Great Britain 
in public at Geneva is still the world’s best hope. 
** * x * 
Persecution in Germany 
The new wave of Jew-baiting and church-baiting in 
Germany is a very ugly and terrible thing. One can 
allow for such intolerance in a struggling movement, 
such as the Nazi movement once was ; one can understand 
it, too, in’ the first intoxication of a sudden and over- 
whelming victory. It is much less comprehensible and 
excusable in a movement which has established itself 
and been in office for 24 vears. Yet it seems to be from 
the top, not from the bottom, that the new intolerance 
comes. Lawless violence against Jews is reported from 
time to time, but it is the legal violence—the cold- 
blooded official determination to drive them, for instance, 
out of trade after trade—that strikes one as worst. 
And the persecution of the churches, whether Evangelical 
or Roman Catholic, seems likewise to be mainly a matter 
of official aggression. It is suggested that only by such 
methods can the Fihrer keep the fighters of his party 
in good heart. If so, the worse for his party, but we 
‘“annot believe it. 
Sugar Beet Subsidy 
The Government’s decision about the sugar subsidy 
was not unexpected. It will remain, as invariably happens 
when a vested interest is created, but on a diminished 
scale. No time limit is put on it, but there is to be a limit 
of the amount to be manufactured under subsidized 
conditions, which will be roughly equivalent to the 
1935 crop. Its cost to the nation, reduced by £800,000 
as from 1934 to 1935, will be reduced by a further £700,000 
as from 1935 to 1936. But it will stand even so at nearly 
£3 millions, and the rebate on duty nearly doubles 
this figure. The Government have adopted from the 
Greene Committee the policy of amalgamating the beet 
sugar companies into a single corporation. This should 
effect. appreciable economies, and enable better provision 
to be made for research in order to bring down the costs 
of British sugar manufacture. But the new body, de- 
pendent as it will be entirely on the Government subsidy, 
ought obviously to be organized as a public service 
corporation. It is not so as the scheme stands; and 
Parliament has a clear opening for pressing that the 
omission shall be rectified. 
* ** * * 
Depressed Areas and Votes 
Parliament now disperses for a period of months, 
leaving the country profoundly disturbed at the failure 
of the Government to grapple on any adequate scale 
with the appalling problem of the depressed areas. 
Mr. Baldwin received a deputation on the subject on 
Monday but appears to have had nothing beyond the old 
platitudes to offer it. So far as Members of the House 
of Commons are concerned self-interest coincides with 
genuine sympathy, for the inertia of the Government 
will cost Conservative Members for most constituencies 
in the special areas their seats. It is idle for the Cabinet 
to plume itself on the reduction of unemployment by 


something under a million when two million unem 
are left and roads are waiting to be built, villages t, be 
given water supplies, railways to be electrified, migratio 
schemes to be organized and land to be settled or planted 
with timber. Ministers are not always in the Closest 
touch with public opinion, and there are Numberles. 
indications that such documents as Mr. Lloyd Georg’, 
New Deal proposals, Mr. P. M. Stewart's report On the 
Distressed Areas and the volume The Newt Five Ye, 
have aroused throughout the country a wholesome qj. 
content that may cost the Government dear when the 
Election comes. The Bishop of Winchester was fyjjy 
justified in complaining in the House of Lords 9) 
Wednesday that in reply to a question as to wha 
the Government was going to do the Governmey 
simply recounted what it had doné. 

** * * * 


Ployed 


Gas-Proof Rooms 

The first of the Government handbooks on air-raiq 
precautions lays down a principle which has certainly 
not been at all appreciated hitherto by the general 
public. It is that every house and every place of business 
must have a gas-protected room, to which the inmates 
can retire in the event of attack. These rooms shoul 
be selected beforehand and suitably equipped. For 
instance, since the window-glass is liable to be shattered 
by bomb-explosions even at a considerable distance, 
some other form of covering must be fastened over the 
window frame. <A basement is recommended, if such 
exists ; but in any case one is advised to choose a room 
with small windows not exposed to the prevailing wind. 
Full particulars are given of how this refuge should be 
fitted up and used; and presumably before long we 
shall be all hard at it adapting our houses. Here is the 
reality and the horror of war brought down literally to 
every home. The next stage will be one of architects 
designing, and builders advertising, special protection 
in all new houses. 

* * * * 

The Recovery of the Guilde 

The gold standard countries continue to experience 
much difficulty in view of the persistent tendency of 
gold to appreciate—a tendency with which they can 
only keep pace by giving fresh and painful turns of the 
screw of deflation. It is only a few months since Belgiun 
decided that the pain was too much for her, and resorted 
to devaluation instead. Then came the French crisis, 
only with difficulty exorcised by M. Laval, and now the 
Dutch crisis, which Dr. Colijn can scarcely yet be said 
to have exorcised, though he seems to have regained 
the upper hand over it. A week ago, following his 
Parliamentary defeat and resignation, there was an 
approach to financial panic in Holland; and in a few 
days about £20 millions of gold flowed out of the country. 
But the guilder was well supported by foreign Govern- 
ments ; and the return of Dr. Colijn to office after the 
failure of his adversaries to form a Government has 
quite stopped the rot for the time being. Owing to her 
geographical position and wealth, Holland holds one 
of the key bastions in the gold fortress. Like Switzer- 
land she has never devalued. What would be the inter- 
national effect of her doing so, no one can with certainty 
foretell; but it is obvious that every time the gold 
standard proves untenable without devaluation, it comes 
nearer ceasing to be a standard at all. 

* * x * 


A Low-Tariff Group 

Political Liberalism is in eclipse in most countries 
today, and the International Conference of Radical 
and Democratic Parties which has met in London this 
week has no more than a limited importance. But it 


provided an opportunity for ventilating again the desit- 
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ability of the creation of a low-tariff group of States, of 
which it might be hoped this country would be one. 
The worst blows to international trade have been dealt 
by the creation of small economic units surrounded by 
high tariff barriers designed to make them as far as 
ssible self-supporting. The more the size of the 
ynits can be increased and the height of the barriers 
reduced the better for the world as a whole. While 
the idea of a return to full free trade is visionary the 
idea of a group of States with no more than, say, a 10 
ent. ad valorem tariff between them, is entirely 
practical. Unfortunately Great Britain’s :ecord in this 
matter is bad. When Belgium and Holland endeavoured, 
py the Ouchy Convention of 1932, to apply sub- 
stantially this principle, this country and others 
claimed the right, without making any concessions 
themselves, to benefit under the most-favoured-nation 
clause by the reduced Belgian and Dutch duties. That 
clause badly needs revision to permit of low-tariff 


per C 


reciprocity. 
* a % * 

Vanishing Open Areas 

In the controversy which is going on between the 
advocates of rehousing town workers in many-storeyed 
flats and those who would prefer to see them in cottages 
planned as garden suburbs or satellite towns, Sir Raymond 
Unwin as upholder of the latter view may seem to many 
to have stretched his case too far. But one very im- 
portant point he has thrown into useful prominence, 
viz., that a satisfactory life implies not merely dwelling- 
space but recreation-space, and that for every 
1,000 people housed vertically in high flats a ration of 
open horizontal space ought to be provided. Such 
spaces need not all adjoin the flats (though some should), 
but all ought to be reasonably accessible. And the 
worst feature of our failure to town-plan since the War 
is that round London, at all events, the very possi- 
bility of providing them is fast being allowed to disappear. 
What three years ago were the undeveloped open areas 
of Middlesex beyond Harrow, beyond Acton, or beyond 
Ealing, have since been covered with houses and factories 
at an almost ineredible rate, and before long there will 
be none of them left. And so with the rest of London’s 
environs. ‘Town-planning of the most ordinary 
efliciency, such as was developed in Germany forty years 
ago, would have saved this elementary public interest ; 
but here, after all the empty talk that has been lavished 
on the subject, it is being allowed to disappear under 
We are fond of deriding the Victorians for 
But what will posterity 


our eyes. 
their faults as town-builders. 
say of ours ? 

* * * * 


Prison for Non-Payment 

Sir John Simon is to be congratulated on the prompti- 
tude with which he has put through Parliament a short 
Rill adopting the least controversial recommendation of 
Sir John Fischer Williams’s Committee on imprisonment 
for non-payment of fines or rates or money due under 
separation or affiliation orders. About 53,000 people 
have hitherto been going to prison every year for one or 
other of these defaults. What the new Act will do is 
to prevent them from being sent there automatically 
when non-payment occurs; instead, the magistrates 
must now re-examine each case, and have careful inquiry 
made into the defendant’s resources, before he is com- 
mitted to gaol. This is a considerable advance ; but, 
as Miss Rathbone usefully reminded the House of 
Commons, it is very far from exhausting the valuable 
Fischer Williams recommendations. And it is greatly 
to be hoped that its prompt enactment will not be 
thought to excuse further legislation. The Home Secretary 
has so far only touched the fringe of the stbject. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : Mr. Winston 
Churchill used the opportunity of the Lords’ amendments 
to the India Bill to fire his last shots in the great contro- 
versy that now for nearly seven years has occupied 
the centre of the stage of British politics. It was in a 
sense rather a melancholy spectacle. Mr. Churchill 
has fought so hard and has been so decisively beaten 
that in this last rearguard action hardly a dozen of his own 
followers thought it worth while to be present and 
support him. But he appeared not to notice their 
absence and was in tearing spirits throughout the debate, 
harrying the ministers in charge of it as merrily as he 
must have done in his salad days more than thirty years 
ago. In particular he made great sport of the change 
that had been made from indirect to direct election for 
the Council of State. ‘“ This particular tergiversation,” 
he declared, ““ was one of the most revealing instances 
which brought home to everyone the jerry-built and 
insubstantial structure by which the House was invited 
to believe the masses of India would march forward 
into a brighter and a better age.” But he did not once 
challenge a division and the Bill now receives the Royal 
assent with a unanimity in the House of Commons that 
when the controversy began would have appeared beyond 
the expectations of the most optimistic. 


* * * * 


Question time this weck has provided at least two 
lively controversies. The first was raised by Mr. Mabane, 
who drew attention to the grievances of many ex-service- 
men who are now experiencing the after effects of ailments 
or wounds sustained in the War and are finding difficulty 
in proving that they are the direct result of war service 
and so entitle them to an increase in their disability 
pensions. The Minister of Pensions did not appear to 
think that any real injustice was being done, but he was 
pursued by a fusillade of supplementaries from all parts 
of the House which indicated that a problem had been 
raised that nearly every member had experienced in 
some form or other in their constituencies. Under cross- 
examination he asserted that six out of seven claims 
submitted of this kind had been granted, which showed 
that ‘“ ex-servicemen have on the whole been fairly 
and even generously treated.” But members were not 
satisfied and the question will certainly be raised again. 
There is a widespread feeling that as the burden of 
pensions with each year substantially diminishes there 
is no excuse for not erring on the side of generosity in 
the treatment of the pension cases that remain. 


* * * * 


But the question that sent the whole Conservative 
Party into a tumult concerned the behaviour of the 
inspector of schools who when visiting St. Paul’s School, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester, reproved a little girl 
for having stated in an essay that England was the 
finest country in the world and further admonished 
the teacher for having taught her “ old fashioned Im- 
perialism.” Sir Gerald Hurst. who put the question, 
demanded disciplinary action. Mr. Stanley had ob- 
viously no idea of the depth of feeling on the matter 
and sought to dismiss the affair as an unfortunate casual 
remark of the inspector which “ was not intended as a 
reproof either to the teacher or the child.” But the 
back berich Tories would have none of that and stormed 
and raged as if it were an issue of peace and war. Sir 
Gerald Hurst actually tried to move the adjournment 
of the House on the question, but the Speaker declined 
to admit that under the rules of the House it could 
be put forward as “a definite matter of urgent public 
importance.” 
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ABYSSINIA AT GENEVA 


HE Italo-Abyssinian dispute has gone back to 
the League of Nations. The sittings were to 
begin on Wednesday evening, and what course events 
will have taken by the time these words appear is 
not to be predicted. But important, possibly 
decisive, as this week’s discussions may be, they can be 
appreciated, and future possibilities estimated, only 
in the light of a clear comprehension of what the 
fundamental issues in this crisis are. The British 
Government is reported to be resolutely opposed to 
any restriction of the discussion at Geneva to the 
formalities of the abortive Conciliation Commission 
at Ceneva, and it is unquestionably right. War in 
Africa is on the point of breaking out. Signor 
Mussolini is consigning shipload after shipload of 
Italian soldiers to the waterless wastes of Eritrea 
and Somaliland, and massing aeroplanes, with all 
their appointed equipment of bombs and poison-gas, 
on the frontiers of Ethiopia. And when the Ethiopian 
Emperor calls on his subjects to defend their 
threatened country his words are regarded in Rome 
as a provocation justifying every article in Italy’s 
whole deliberate programme of aggression. To 
elevate formalities above realities at such a moment 
would be intolerable. Signor Mussolini has vouch- 
safed no defence of Italy’s action. He has stated no 
case, and there is no reason to believe that he has a 
case to state. It is said that Abyssinia has failed to 
carry out her obligations under various treaties ; but 
Italy has never so far made complaint of that 
before the tribunal where the grievance of one 
League member against another should be heard. 
It is said that there have been Abyssinian raids into 
Italian colonial territory. There have been constant 
raids into British and French colonial territory ; but 
neither Britain nor France has menaced Abyssinia 
with war, nor dreamed of it. Italy’s policy, for the 
lack of any evidence to the contrary, must be assumed 
to be based on 
* The good old rule, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.” 

That is the real issue. Italy, of course, has a rejoinder. 
This, she protests, is precisely the method by which 
Great Britain has built up her vast colonial empire, 
including nearly all the most eligible areas in Africa, 
and it is rank and nauseating hypocrisy when Britain 
denounces Italy for projecting in Abyssinia precisely 
the policy Great Britain carried out in Kenya and 
Uganda and Nigeria. That argument would be 
valid but for one decisive consideration—or more 
than one. The world of 1935 is not the world of 1905. 
A League of Nations Covenant has been framed, 
and Italy has signed and ratified it. A Pact of Paris 
has been formulated, and Italy has signed and ratified 
that too. By those two instruments principles have 
been laid down and standards set up for the conduct 
of all civilized peoples—and of some who, though still 
in the stage of a primitive civilization, have pursued 
a policy harmonious in essentials with the obligations 
they have contracted. Abyssinia is not defying the 
League of Nations Covenant. Italy openly and 
deliberately is—though it is well to remember that 


she has not actually violated it yet. Signor Mussoj; 
according to every reliable report, is now determined 
on war at any cost, and on the reduction of al 
Abyssinia to the status of a protectorate, or the out, 
right annexation of Abyssinian territories of yp, 
defined extent. He pours contempt on the perfectly 
just claims of Abyssinia as a fellow-member With 
Italy of the League of Nations. He uses wild ang 
inflammatory words about battle with blacks, Opening 
up all the incalculable possibilities of a colour-way. 
And apologists for Italy in this country urge that aij 
this and much more should be condoned by the 
world, lest the Stresa front be broken and the League 
of Nations be reduced to nullity by Italy’s withdrawal, 
The issue thus grows clearer. Italy is to be left to 
attack Abyssinia in violation of at least five treaties 
in order that she may be kept in the League of 
Nations. And to what purpose? The League exists 
for common action between nations which can rely 
on one another’s word. A Danubian agreement such 
as Italy desires would be a mockery unless the 
nations entering into it kept their pledges. The 
Stresa front is meaningless unless the States con- 
stituting it can depend on cach other. And who, 
and in what circumstances, will care to depend fora 
moment on Italy if she attacks Abyssinia in defiance 
of the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact ? Will 
she, in such a case, state which of her international 
engagements she intends still to honour? And what 
confidence would such a declaration inspire even if it 
were made? To keep Italy in the League on such 
terms would be to dispel for ever the conviction 
which has so far been fundamental, that the League 
must be a society of pledge-observing States or nothing, 
That is the issue as it presents itself on the eve of 
the new Geneva discussions. The situation is not 
yet hopeless. Italy, it must be repeated, has not 
yet broken the Covenant, however loudly she may 
declare her intention to break it. Signor Mussolini 
may yet be deterred by a falling lira and the difficulty 
of negotiating a foreign loan and the strength of the 
opposition to his policy in this country and _ the 
United States and among a large section of political 
opinion in France. Ultimately the firmness of Great 
Britain and France may turn the scale if both of them 
have the wisdom and courage to be firm. M. Laval’s 
desire not to compromise his re-established friendship 
with Italy can be understood, particularly when he 
contemplates the current execration of this country 
in the Italian Press. But the French Prime Minister 
may have to choose between Italy and the League ol 
Nations, and he will be making a singularly poor 
bargain if he elects for the former—for France must 
understand well that for long to come there will be 
smal] enthusiasm in Great Britain for close cv-opera- 
tion with countries ready to sacrifice the principles 
of the League without a protest. Let the League be 
abandoned now and Lord Beaverbrook’s isolationist 
policy will receive an impetus which he himself could 
never give it if he achieved the years of Methuselah. 
Delay may be of some value provided Signot 
Mussolini is left under no illusions about the loyalty 
of Britain and France and other countries to the 
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Covenant they have signed. Provision is made for 
delay under both the treaty of 1928 between Italy 
and Abyssinia and the League Covenant itself, and 
the interval could be used for the exercise of pacific 
influences, if the parties concerned are amenable to 
that. No one has ever suggested that Italy has no 
ground of complaint against Abyssinia, and if she 
brings her grievances to Gencva they will be assured 
ofa fair and by no means unsympathetic hearing there. 
But if that fails this country in the last resort must do 
its duty. Its duty, in the event of an unjustified 
attack by Italy would be to propose, and declare its 
readiness to take part in, such pressure on Italy as 


might seem feasible and likely to be effective ; Signor 
Mussolini’s manifest desire to secure an external loan 
points to one obvious method of suasion. That does 
not mean isolated action against Italy. The League 
exists for collective action. If Great Britain proposes 
measures prescribed by the League Covenant and fails 
to gain adequate support it will have done what it 
could. But the proposal must be made seriously, 
with the desire to sce it adopted, and with full 
readiness on the part of the British Government to 
go as far as France and other States will go in carrying 
it out. What is needed is an attempt to prevent a 
war, not merely to salve consciences. 


WILL THE RIBBON ACT WORK ? 


ARLIAMENT has now passed the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Bill, and passed it in a 
form not substantially weaker than that in which it 
was introduced. The alarming amendment, which 
the Standing Committee introduced into Clause 7, 
was got rid of on the Report stage last 
Monday. Its authors had meant well, for in making 
petty and quarter sessions the arbiters between 
highway authorities and frontagers their idea was to 
prevent bureaucracy from usurping judicial functions. 
They forgot, however, that the functions in question 
were not mainly judicial but administrative, and that 
the benches of magistrates—whose way it is to 
decide without giving reasons for their decisions— 
were in any case almost the worst possible bodies 
for building up the needed framework of consistent 
and coherent policy. However their challenge led 
Mr. Hore-Belisha to improve on his original clause, and 
the text finally adopted was a wholly satisfactory one. 

Immediately it has become law, the measure comes 
into force ; and we shall not therefore have long to 
wait before we see what the local authorities and 
the Ministry of Transport are together going to make 
of it. The evil which it is intended to control is 
one about which most intelligent people are agreed. 
How far will it really control it? The answer rests 
in the first place with the local authorities. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, it does not really enable them 
todo much, if anything, that they could not already 
do under the Town and. Country Planning Act. 
What is more, under that Act it could be done for 
the most part without the liability to compensate 
property-owners, which the new measure entails. 
Yet it was not done, and that is why Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s legislation is there. What, then, are its 
advantages ? 

Chiefly, one is inclined to answer, publicity. The 
control over ribbon development which the Town 
and Country Planning Act gave was mixed with, 
and hidden under, control of a great deal else. The 
whole approach to town planning and country plan- 
ning in England is invested in an atmosphere of 
leisure. Twenty-six years have gone by since Mr. 
John Burns passed his useless Act of 1909, and even 
how our authorities, central and local, have scarcely 
outgrown the habit of regarding planning as a quasi- 
academic exercise—something which produces inter- 
esting advisory material, which it would be pedantry, 





however, to act on when the time comes. Baneful 
as this lethargy is throughout, it has proved quite 
specially so in relation to an evil like ribbon develop- 
ment, which has not stood still to be looked at, but 
stalked across the country with giant strides, piling 
up with increasing rapidity mischiefs that it will be 
almost impossible to repair. The great merit, then, 
of the new Act may be, that it drags the ribbon 
development issue into the open; exhibits it 
something with which the local authorities can cope 
if they will; and gives a chance to publie opinion to 
bring them to book for apathy. Because the Ministry 
of Health had not done that and showed no signs of 
doing it, the Ministry of Transport can be credited 
with a genuine advance. 

Yet we are far from confident that it will suffice. 
Generally speaking in England, if you want to know 
whether an Act will work or be a dead-letter, you look 
to see what money there will be for working it, and 
where it is coming from. Asking that question here, 
you will get a not-too-promising answer. None of 
the expenses incurred by a local authority under 
the Act will be regarded as * expenses of an improve- 
ment of a road,” except those incurred under section 1, 
and towards the latter alone will contributions from 
the Road Fund be available. That means that the 
Road Fund may help the local authority on what may 
be called the traflic side of the Act, but not on the 
amenity side. The much-debated section 13, for 
instance, which empowers a highway authority to 


as 


acquire by agreement or compulsorily any land 
within 220 yards from the middle of a road which 
they think necessary for preventing the erection of 
buildings detrimental to the view from the road, must, 
if utilized at all, be utilized at the sole cost of the local 
ratepayers ; and it will be interesting to see how 
many local councils take action under it on those 
terms. It has to be remembered that the counties 
in which vandalism is most to be apprehended—or 
at least in which it has most to destroy—-are precisely 
those poor agricultural areas which are least able 
alone to bear the cost of preventing it. And why 
should they, seeing that the class primarily benefited 

the road users—tend less and less to be ratepayers 
in the districts through which they drive ? 

The Act will do something, if it is widely used, to 
prevent the chance owners of frontages from holding 
the community to ransom for unearned increment- 
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values derived from the community’s own expenditure 
on road making and road widening. Section 9, 
which deals with compensation, is much less drastic on 
this point than it well might have been, but it goes 
some way towards eliminating the evil in future. 
It still does not touch, however, what has been the 
main motive for ribbon development, viz., the fact 
that if you build a house on a new “ private ” road, 
there will be heavy road-charges on it when the 
public authority takes the road over, whereas if you 


es 
build it along an existing public road, there are no 
road charges at all. It is this, essentially, which ha. 
caused new houses to be strung out along existing 
roads instead of being planned in compact StOUpings 
with new roads of their own. And until some systen 
is adopted of putting a more or less equal road-charge 
on all new houses, according to frontage, it is diffiey} 
to see how the present potent premium on ribboy, 
planning can be expected to cease yielding its natura 
result. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Home Office handbook on protection from gas-raids 
may have its advantages. It certainly has some dis- 
advantages which provoke reflection. One picture paper 
on Wednesday splashed across its front page to a depth 
of three inches the heading : 

“GAS ! NATION WARNED BY GOVERNMENT. 
PLANS FOR ESCAPING THE DEATH ‘PLANE.” 
No doubt the contents of the booklet justify such a 
caption—but the effect of such scare headings on young 
children, who if they look at any daily paper look at a 
picture paper, is worth considering. I am not writing at 
random. In a case brought to my notice the effect on a 
child was such that the paper in question was promptly 
destroyed and its further delivery countermanded. 
It ought to be possible to counsel adults without terrifying 
children—though in both cases there is something to be 
said for letting them realize what war may be. 

* * * * 

Though schemes for the organized transfer of labour 
from the depressed areas are still almost non-existent 
labour is transferring itself voluntarily on a not incon- 
siderable scale, particularly to the London area, with its 
constantly increasing crop of light industries. This pro- 
duces some curious results. A country school not thirty 
miles from London is now half full of children speaking 
some strange-sounding Welsh or North Country dialect. 
And it is actually true that the northerners in particular 
have found the local speech so incomprehensible that a 
teacher has had to be imported from Durham to deal 
with them. This applies only to the infants, who will 
no doubt soon outgrow their disability. I refuse to believe 
that an adult Cornishman and an adult Tynesider with 


ordinary elementary school education would have 
any difficulty in understanding each other. 
* * * * 


I asked a week or two ago what the Poet Laureate 
himself was doing while Mr. Rudyard Kipling was 
writing verses about the Naval Review. It may be 
(though I doubt it) that he was busy writing verses for 
the Post Office. At any rate the Post Office, immed- 
iately on the advent of its new chief, has broken irresist- 
ibly (“‘ I do but sing because I must *’) into spontaneous 
lyrics. I need not quote the lay which has added 
sweetness and light (and revenue) to the advertisement 
columns of so many daily papers, because it is by this 
time being sung nightly in almost every home. It 
begins, you remember : 

“Send a wire to Daddy ; 
Send a wire to Ma; 
Wire and book a caddie ; 

Wire and book a car.” 


And so forth—with the exhortation “ WIRE your good 
news with a sixpenny telegram” at the end of it all. But 
there is something wrong with the printed version. 
The Postmaster-General, I am certain, would never be 
guilty of the defective rhyme in the second and fourth 
lines. What has happened is clear. Mar Shimun, 
the religious leader of the Assyrio-Chaldaeans, is at present 


in this country, and therefore accessible by  sixpenny 
telegram. Moreover (an important point) it is stated 
in a letter to The Times that His Beatitude is debarreq 
by the traditions of his office from answering back, 
But the printer, in doubt, preferred a familiar word to 
an unfamiliar. If what the poet styles, later, “the tanner 
telegram ” is cheap, advertisements of it may be too 
much so. It looks like a major try-on. 
* * * * 

I am glad to see that news of Mr. Peter Fleming's 

reappearance on the edge of civilization has come to 


hand. I last had direct communication from hij 
him 
addressed from ‘“‘ The Nag’s Head, Vladivostock” 


(he has a way of re-christening alien hostelries), and 
was shortly afterwards told he was starting for India ona 
yak. Why a yak I have no idea, and very likely there 
was none. Anyhow, whether on a yak’s legs or his own, 
or some other quadruped’s or biped’s, he has got if not 
to India at least to its near vicinity. So one of these days 
he will no doubt turn up in Piccadilly with the manuscript 
of some worthy successor to Brazilian Adventure and 
One’s Company (unless, of course, the yak has eaten it), 
However, he is some way from Piccadilly yet. When last 
heard of he was five weeks’ journey away from Gilgit, 
and must cross the foothills of the Himalayas to get there. 
Who is with him no one knows. 
* . * * 

I feel a certain melancholy interest in the drowning 
tragedy at Morwenstow on Sunday because I myself 
went to Morwenstow to bathe the previous day, but 
thought better of it. The remote church and vicarage 
in a cleft of the coast are rich, of course, in memories of 
the eccentric rector, R. S. Hawker, with the fishermen’s 
jersey and seaboots and cassock that formed his 
habitual dress. Hawker was at Morwenstow forty years, 
miles from even any country-town, miles further from a 
stage-coach route, and with railways in his early days 
non-existent south of the Trent. Townsmen_ today 
find it hard to imagine what such an existence means. 
Even for the present incumbent of Morwenstow and a 
hundred villages like it life must be something of a 
different texture from a Londoner’s or a Mancunian’ 
—partly no doubt better, partly perhaps worse. 

* * * * 

A passage in a telegram from the Daily Telegraph's 
Berlin correspondent published on Wednesday seems 
worth underlining : 

“What,” he writes, “is holding back the wilder anti-Jews is 
the fact that outrages in Berlin itself would be quickly reported 
abroad, with a deleterious effect on the tourist traffic, which Germany 


is most anxious to foster. The campaign will therefore probably 
be conducted with caution during the summer months.” 


Which seems to suggest that the Nazi Government 
can be influenced, if not by the words of foreigners at 
least by their acts. Whether the “ caution ” with which 


the anti-Jewish campaign is being conducted at present 
is so conspicuous and so laudable as to attract tourists 
in masses during the summer months may be open to 
some question. 


JANUS. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUTH 


By MAJOR-GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. SIR FREDERICK SYKES* 


future. Many of the younger generation have never 
experienced the moral and physical discipline entailed 
py regular work, and there is a danger that the national 
stamina, mental and physical. will be sapped. Our most 
ressing concern is to provide progressive wage-carning 
occupations for those who every year are coming into 
the labour market. If the school age is extended, as 
it certainly should be to the age of fifteen, the 
additional time must be devoted to the promotion of 
general adaptability. The scope of training camps 
might well be extended. Valuable work is being done 
by the Juvenile Employment Bureaux. Fortunately 
there are parts where there is an actual shortage of juvenile. 
labour, and the object is to promote local industries and 
start new ones in the special areas, and at the same time 
to encourage transfers to more favoured ones. 

Though the larger the number absorbed into industry 
the better, an organised effort must be made to get as 
many as possible back to the land at home and overseas. 
The limitations to employment on the land at home are 
due principally to the conditions of agriculture, but while 
we continue to import vast quantities of dairy and agri- 
cultural produce, there must be openings for Home 
growers. Again, large quantities of timber are required 
for pit-props, building, pulp and other purposes. There 
are considerable arcas in the British Isles unsuitable for 
agriculture which may be profitably planted with timber. 
The chief difficulty, which leads to the importation of 
the bulk of our timber, is that of transport at economic 
rates. The importance of forestry is apparent when we 
realize that the total area in the British Isles under forest 
is 316,000 acres, and the total amount of timber felled for 
sale in 1930 was valued at 1} million pounds. Some 
228,000 acres await replanting and it is imperative that the 
ravages of the War should be made up. In Scotland alone 
there is work for 5,000 unemployed in preparing and 
selling timber, and the forests are deteriorating for want 
of thinning. Admittedly rural standards of living are 
lower than in the towns, but the objection may be over- 
come by starting with the young, while they are adaptable 
to new conditions. The Land Settlement Association 
is settling unemployed families from the Durham, North- 
umberland and Cumberland areas in groups of about 
40 on land specially purchased for the purpose, under 
conditions which enable them to become self-supporting 
members of the community. 

I now turn to oversea emigration. The main re- 
quisite being the expansion of markets for the com- 
modities which we produce, emigration comes in, not as 
a means of dealing with our unemployment problem, 
but of remedying fluctuations of trade by developing 
markets and permanently reducing the risks of unemploy- 
ment throughout the Empire. The population of England 
and Wales per square mile of habitable area is 678, that 
of Canada 7.25, and that of Australia 3.75. What is 
required is the re-distribution of the population, at home 
and overseas, so as to serve as closely as possible the 
political, social and economic needs of the Empire as a 
whole. The mere transfer of the surplus of an over- 
populated United Kingdom to undcr-populated Dominions 
without a definite and balanced economic policy is un- 
sound, and for this reason proposals for mass emigration 
must be rejected. As economic conditions improve, 
migration will also revive, and people will leave independ- 
ently. But there are many suitable settlers who need 


r unemployment question is primarily one of the 
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Miners’ Welfare Fund. 


some help, and our Government must be ready to co- 
operate with the oversea Government in providing it. 
Of the alternative arrangements for providing assistance, 
the nomination system has been found to be productive 
of the best results. Under this system, assisted passages 
and other facilities are afforded by Government to persons 
and families nominated by friends or relatives abroad, 
the nominators undertaking to find accommodation 
and employment for the nominees on arrival. Between 
1922 and 1932 about 200,000 persons in this way were 
settled in Australia, Canada and New Zealand. Similar 
assistance might be extended to persons recruited by 
Dominion representatives or by approved organizations, 
in cases where there is a local shortage of workers of 
various types. Wherever possible special encouragement 
should be given to family migration, as this has been 
found to be the most satisfactory way of alleviating the 
feeling of home-sickness, which is one of the most fruitful 
causes of failure. Cottage schemes should prove useful 
in this connexion. They have already been tried on a 
limited scale in Canada, where, on arrival, families are 
located in cottages at a nominal rental for two years, 
and found employment with neighbouring farmers. 
After they have become acclimatized, they are able to 


provide for themselves, leaving the cottages to 
newcomers, who are in their turn trained and 


passed on. 

But, as I have said, our first consideration must be to 
provide an opening for the rising generation. One pro- 
mising method is child-emigration, provided that it is 
under proper supervision. The method chiefly followed 
before the War was the boarding-out system, which was 
in the hands of a number of voluntary societies and con- 
fined mainly to Canada. - It was eventually discontinued 
because it was thought that abuses were liable to occur. 
In certain instances, the children were not treated as 
members of the family; they were expected to do an 
undue proportion of the housework, and were sometimes 
kept away from school for the purpose. In view of the 
great advantages to be gained from getting the children 
settled and trained in the country of their adoption, 
it is desirable that the boarding-out system should be 
revived. In co-operation with the Canadian Dominion 
authorities there should be no difficulty in providing for 
thorough inspection, and the proper selection both of the 
children and of the families to whose care they are 
entrusted. 

In Australia, child-emigration has been in the hands of 
the Fairbridge Farm School in Western Australia, and 


of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes in New South Wales. The 
Fairbridge Farm School accommodates about 350 


children at a time. They are recruited between the ages 
of 8 and 12, and are settled in cottages each containing 
about 15 children, under the charge of a matron or house- 
mother. The cottages form a model village, with a school, 
church and community hall. The village is situated in 
about 3.500 acres of agricultural land. The children 
receive a sound education and at the same time are 
taught the management of horses and cattle, dairy and 
poultry farming, ploughing, reaping. and sheep-shearing, 
and the girls housework. The training occupies about 
five years, and there is a waiting list of emplovers ready 


to take them on. The homes to which the children go 
are systematically inspected, and they are visited at 


regular intervals afterwards. A record is kept of careers, 
and with few exceptions they have proved to be successful. 
Many of the girls make happy marriages, whilst a number 
of the boys, having saved money from their wages, buy 
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farms of their own by what is known as share-farming. 
Under this system, the landowner is a sleeping partner. 
He provides the land, stock, farm and implements, and 
usually half the seed or manure, and the profits are shared 
on an agreed basis. The Fairbridge Farm School system 
deserves to be considerably extended with the aid of 
subsidies from the Home and Dominion Governments. 
Encouragement should also be given to the emigration 
of boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 18 by means 
of bulk nominations carried out by voluntary organiza- 
tions ; and activities like the “* Big Brother Movement ” 
in Australia for securing the continuation of semi-parental 
supervision should be extended. The boys would take 
up work as farm apprentices and the girls as household 
helps. In this way, selected young people in England 
who have no adequate opportunities for a career at home 
might receive a start in life overseas. A percentage of 
the wages of farm apprentices is deducted and placed in 
the Savings Bank, so that a sum is available at the end 
of their apprenticeship to set them up in a farm or similar 
occupation. If schemes of this kind were properly 
organized the emigrant would look upon the country of 
his adoption as his home, while the country would regard 
him, not as an intruder, but a fellow-citizen. 

To carry out the ideas which I have outlined would 
involve setting up an Empire Settlement and Develop- 
ment Board, which would be widely based and include 
the Home, Dominion and Crown Colonies Authorities, 
and deal with questions leading up to settlement over- 
seas, and also with after-care work. It would have to 
be endowed with effective powers of control. The 
co-operation of individuals and organizations at home 
and overseas should be enlisted, and support from 
public funds obtained. A campaign on the subject of 
Empire emigration should be inaugurated, and an 
attempt made to obtain the co-operation of such bodies 


THE DIVING 


By PROFESSOR 


STRANDED whale is the incarnation of impotent 

greatness. It also indicates the extent to which 
these mammals, recognized as such by the far-seeing 
brain of Aristotle over 2,000 years ago, have become 
adapted for life in the sea in which they are born, live 
and die. Yet the very fact that they are mammals 
implies that they breathe air and have the same funda- 
mental characteristics as lions, horses, sheep or monkeys. 
They are the most perfect example of originally terrestrial 
animals which have taken to a marine existence. 

Their complete dependence on the atmosphere for 
oxygen does not prevent whales from making long dives 
in search of food. We know all too little of the depth 
and duration of these ‘** sounds” as they are called by 
whalers. The general opinion is that they seldom nor- 
mally exceed ten or fifteen minutes, although a harpooned 
whale may remain below the surface for as long again. 
Immediately whales break the surface after a dive the 
blow-holes or nostrils on the summit of the head open and 
the air from the lungs is expelled as a vertical cloud of 
vapour. These “ spouts” may be twenty feet high and 
the accompanying noise audible half a mile away. 

The lungs are then refilled, the entire process occupying 
about two seconds, and the whale sounds again. It 
seems unlikely that the majority of whales normally 
descend deeper than about 300 feet, which corresponds 
roughly with the distribution of their food. But whalers 
maintain that after being harpooned they dive very 
much deeper, and there is evidence that they may then 
make a vertical descent of up to 5,000 fect. When they 
regain the surface they are always exhausted. Sperm 


‘ 
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as the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, and other Organizations 
which deal with the youth of the country. I would Une 
the calling, perhaps under the auspices of the Tubilee 
Trust, of a joint conference of all bodies connected With 
the future of British Youth to consider the problem anq 
suggest means for its solution. Our efforts in general 
have been hampered in the past by lack of co-ordination, 
Unemployment is not only a departmental questioy, 
It is a matter not merely for the Ministry of Labour, the 
Unemployment Assistance Board, or even the Cabinet 
or the nation. It is really international, but we cap 
play our part by utilizing to the best effect the resources 
of our Empire, at the same time leaving the door open for 
international co-operation when the time is ripe. It 
demands a co-ordinated Imperial effort, in which all oy 
differences are sunk and our energies concerted for this 
single end. 

The problem is of immense and perplexing proportions, 
and requires to be dealt with on the widest scale. The 
most promising prospects of a solution appear to lie in an 
intensive and comprehensive effort for the development 
of fresh markets, the adjustment of the ages of entry into 
and exit from industry, the development of trading 
schemes, the transfer of labour from the Special Areas, 
settlement on the land at home, and the more effective 
distribution of our man-power throughout the Empire— 
in aword, a co-ordinated, comprehensive and concentrated 
Imperial effort. These proposals, though they would 
involve a considerable initial outlay, would be amply 
justified by the permanent decrease in unemployment 
and the enhanced Imperial prosperity which they would 
achieve. Best of all, they would again open wide the door 
of hope for our youth and revive that healthy spirit of 
adventure and initiative upon which the Empire is 
founded, and upon which the peace of the world will 
ultimately rest. 


OF WHALES 


whales appear normally to seek greater depths, one such 
animal having been found entangled in a_ submarine 
‘able at a depth of 3,000 feet. These whales feed on 
giant squids which live in the middle depths of the oceans 
and the pursuit of which possibly entails vast descents. 
The manner in which air-breathing animals can survive 
these amazing dives is a matter of great scientific interest. 
It is the pressure which is important. This increases by 
an amount equivalent to that of an additional atmosphere 
for every thirty feet which the whale descends. At 
300 feet the pressure will be 154 pounds per square inch, 
at 3,000 feet it will be 1,414 pounds! Exposure to such 
pressures is not necessarily harmful in itself. Animals 
have been exposed to pressures of 40 atmospheres without 
ill-effects. I have brought up invertebrate animals from 
depths over 1,000 feet and found them unharmed by the 
fall in pressure. The pressure within is the same as the 
pressure without and no inconvenience is experienced 
when this is either increased or decreased. But it is quite 
another story when the body of the animal contains a 
gas. Deep-sea fish which possess a swim-bladder (an 
organ containing gas which serves to control the specific 
gravity of the animal) when brought suddenly to the 
surface frequently burst owing to the sudden expansion 
of the gas. Air-breathing animals suffer when they 
descend because the air in the lungs is compressed. 
When a man descends in a diving-dress he is enabled 
to breathe air below the surface but is fully exposed to the 
effects of increasing pressure. Normally a certain amount 


of nitrogen is dissolved in the blood as this passes through 
the lungs, but as the air becomes more compressed corre- 
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spondingly more nitrogen is taken in. This has no ill- 
effect if the pressure be maintained because the nitrogen 
yemains in solution. But if the diver is brought up 
suddenly from depths of below about 30 feet the nitrogen 
is liberated as bubbles of gas in the blood and in the 
tissues. This is the cause of caisson disease, the leading 
symptom of which is paralysis and which is often fatal. 
The question arises, how do whales avoid caisson disease ? 
The circulation must continue during the dive and 
increasing quantities of nitrogen must be dissolved in the 
blood as the air in the lungs becomes more compressed. 
Yet examination of the tissues of whales killed after 
sounding has failed to reveal any serious supersaturation 
with nitrogen. 

This matter has recently been a subject of controversy 
jn scientific circles and a number of possible explanations 
advanced. One is that whales can dispose of the dissolved 
nitrogen, though the means are obscure and the process 
would involve the use of oxygen which the whale needs 
to maintain life. Another is based on the presence of a 
remarkable network of blood vessels, known as the 
yetia mirabilia, which oecur in whales and other marine 
mammals such as seals. This increase in the blood 
vessels implies a corresponding increase in the amount 
of blood and so in that of the oxygen carried in it. The 
jtia have been regarded as affording a storage of additional 


oxygen needed during the dive, but it has recently been 
calculated that the oxygen contained in the lungs of a 
blue whale is sufficient for a submergence of 50 minutes 
if the animal swims at the rate of about three .knots. 
If this is true some other function of the retia must be 
sought and it is suggested that. in some unknown manner, 
they protect their possessors against the danger of caisson 
disease. But they also occur in seals, which never make 
deep dives. 

It has even been suggested that whales fill their lungs 
with water instead of air when they sound, but this is 
highly improbable. Finally, by way of damping this 
orgy of speculation, it is stated that the lungs do not 
contain sufficient air for the great amount of blood 
to be supersaturated with nitrogen however deep the 
whale dives. In other words whales cannot develop 
caisson disease. But once more a reply is fortheoming— 
that whales are only at the surface for a few seconds and 
that more nitrogen must enter the blood during the dive 
than can possibly leave it in this short period. There 
should therefore be a cumulative effect. 

The difficulties which face those who study the minuter 
forms of life are obvious. Inconclusive though these 
observations have been they at least indicate the almost 
equal difliculties which beset the investigation of animals 
which may exceed 100 feet in length and 150 tons in weight. 


MORALS AND DIVORCE 


By A. P. HERBERT 


R. E. S. P. HAYNES was one of the numerous 
thoughtful citizens who gave evidence in favour of 
Divorce Law Reform before the Royal Commission on 
Matrimonial Causes twenty-five years ago. The Majority 
Report of that Royal Commission recommended Divorce 
Law Reform. But, “ substantially,” there has been no 
Divorce Law Reform. 

During the twenty-five years, in I know not how many 
cool, scholarly, fair and persuasive works, Mr. Haynes 
has been patiently expounding what seems to most men an 
unanswerable case. It is not answered: it is ignored : it 
has no interest for His Majesty’s Government: it may 
only be discussed in the House of Commons for an hour 
or two on a Friday afternoon, and only then if some 
Private Member has good fortune in a ballot. When, 
upon these precarious terms, a Marriage Law Reform Bill 
is admitted into the “ grand inquest of the nation,” its 
enemies are so fearful of exposing themselves to the arbit- 
rament of unprejudiced opinion, that by devious Parlia- 
mentary devices they contrive that it shall be “ talked 
out * without a division. The Government of the most 
civilized nation in the world, which has a_ particular 
passion for Royal Commissions, stands by and does 
nothing, like an old lady watching a dog-fight ; and the 
bulk of the members of the world’s greatest democratic 
assembly, where the voting is open and speech is free, are 
secretly pleased that they have not to support publicly 
what they say in private. But there is always a chance 
that the right private member may be successful in the 
ballot next Session, and be “ talked out ” again. 

These queer conditions, which Mr. Baldwin ought to 
use as an illustration for his next panegyric on Parlia- 
mentary Government, have prevented reform for a 
quarter of a century ; and there is no obvious reason why 
they should not endure for another. But Mr. Haynes 
“goes on and on and on”; and, being myself a sporadic 
and rather angry campaigner, I bow in admiration to his 
patience and equanimity. If ever, by some supernatural 
ipheaval, the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
should find their way to the Statute Book, Mr. E. S. P. 
Haynes, above all men, should receive a knighthood and 
a statue in Parliament Square. Indeed, he should receive 


the knighthood now; for I fear that before his cause 
prevails he will (as the custom is in this country) be in 
his grave. 

But today he and others (like Dr. Geikie-Cobb) are 
still ** going on and on”; and let all the poor souls 
Waiting in the bondage of bad laws be grateful. Let them 
not hope. I do not know how many citizens there were 
who said happily in 1912, when the Royal Commission 
reported, “ The Royal Commission is with us, and soon 
our wise Parliament will do what the Royal Commission 
recommends. Our husbands have deserted us and 
departed to Australia, leaving no trace: or they have 
become habitual drunkards and cruelly beaten us but 
thoughtlessly omitted to commit adultery ; irretrievable 
lunatics, they have been incarcerated in asylums, or, re- 
prieved murderers, in His Majesty’s Prisons, * for lite.’ 
Unless we commit adultery ourselves, which we do not 
wish to do, we cannot be free: and even adultery is not 
a sure release. But now the Royal Commission has 
reported and all will, in a year or two, be well.” 

There must have been many who spoke thus in those 
far-off, old-fashioned days of 1912. Foolish people ! 
Their troubles do not matter now: for twenty-five years 
have passed, and there can be few of them who still desire 
to marry and seek happiness again. And, meanwhile, the 
institution of marriage has been spared the ruin which 
must have befallen it if the laws of England had been 
similar to the laws of the barbarous and unchristian lands 
of Scotland and France, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, and libidinous Switzerland. 

But there may—there must—be many of a later genera- 
tion who hold in their breasts the same obstinate hope. 
It is my duty, as a student of the law and the proceedings 
of Parliament, to tell them that their hope is vain: I had 
the same hope (not for myself, for I have been happily 
married for 20 years) in the years 1933-1934. I had 
dutifully accepted the odd proposition that no “ party ” 
Government, whether its majority was small or large, could 
attempt this dangerous reform, though fortified by the 
report of a Royal Commission. But here was a 
* National” Government, with an enormous majority, 
consisting mainly of sensible Conservatives, who, though 
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strong for “ Church and State,” are upon such questions 
much less obstructive than the “ Progressives.”* There 
was not, as there was in 1931-82, the excuse of Crisis ; 
there was not, as there was in 1935, the excuse of India ; 
there was not, as there will be in 1936, the excuse of an 
approaching Election. The main ‘“ crisis-work ” had 
been done: indeed, if I remember rightly, the Govern- 
ment seemed to have nothing particular to do—at least, 
there was time for an unpopular and “ piecemeal ” 
Betting Bill and a not evidently essential Sedition Bill. 
A golden, unprecedented, probably unrepeatable oppor- 
tunity for sound and strong reform in Home Affairs. Mr. 
Holford Knight’s Bill was in print: it had twice passed 
through the House of Lords. The Government, if too 
timorous to take this creditable measure upon its own 
shoulders, had only to “ give facilities ” and permit a free 
vote. But even that could not be done—no man has yet 
explained why. No man has offered so much as an 
excuse, for there is no excuse. 

Day after day is devoted to “ full-dress ’’ but academic 
debates upon problems which seem to be insoluble— 
Trade, Currency, Unemployment, the Distressed Areas, 
Peace and Foreign Affairs. But, to this domestic, pressing 
problem, to which the answer is known and definite and 
ready, no time can be given. 

It is not likely that there will be another such oppor- 
tunity in the lifetime of most of us. And, therefore, I 
say, reluctantly, to those whom it may concern, “* Abandon 
hope.” Hope, that is, of emerging from your troubles 
with decency and pride intact. There are other ways. 
You can commit the necessary adultery, or arrange for 
vour husband to commit adultery, or perhaps pretend to 
commit adultery. In this way the Institution of Marriage 
will retain solidity and respect, and the “ interests of the 
children ” will be preserved—though in what way I cannot 
pretend to say. 


ee 


Meanwhile, read this excellent book* by Mr, Haynes 
and his able collaborator, Mr. Derek Walker-Smith, It 
is not, I hasten to say, a technical handbook to divorce 
No, these poor optimists are still back in 1912, gravely 
fairly, quietly and completely presenting the complex 
history and simple solutions of the “ problem ”—though 
“problem” is not the appropriate word, since all the 
Christian countries named above have found an answep 
to it already and without notorious moral disaster, It jg 
though a small book, the most thorough and interesting 
that I have read upon the subject. It is also wonder. 
fully fair: I think the bitterest opponents of change 
might read it without anger, and I hope that they wij}, 
Indeed, at the end the two collaborators divide and argue 
for and against “ Divorce by consent.” An interesting 
but academic discussion this, I thought ; for, right or 
wrong, divorce by consent is not, I am sure, * practical 
politics ” in this country, while Mr. Holford Knight's 
Bill is, or ought to be. 

And that brings me back, with a thud, to Parliament; 
To enjoy this book fully one must be in the frame of mind 
which assumes that quiet reason and wise humanity must, 
upon such a question, at last prevail in Parliament : and 
that, as I have explained, would be an absurd assumption, 
That is not to say that this book has only an acadenie 
value. Those persons who are only interested in ridding 
themselves of deserting husbands for their own selfish 
ends will acquire, among the learning and the argument, 
much technical information which will be useful to them 
—the mystical distinction, for example, between Collusion, 
Connivance, Condonation, and Conduct Conducing. And 
even these persons, if not entirely stripped of decent 
feeling, should have a_ patriotic interest in learning 
exactly why it is that, being citizens of a country which 
prides itself upon its sanity and common sense, they tind 
themselves afflicted by the most lunatic law in the world, 


CASTE-TABOOS 


By CORNELIA SORABJI 


* ASTE ? That’s snobbishness, isn’t it? The British 

allowing rich Indians to grind down the people 
whom Gandhi protects, and forbid them food and water.” 
It would not, I think, be unfair to say that these words, 
actually used by an Englishwoman, represent the sum of 
what is generally known about Caste in England. 

But Caste has never meant snobbishness.  In_ its 
origin Caste is the basis of Orthodox Hinduism. A Hindu 
may believe in what god he will, or in no god at all: so 
long as he observes Caste-taboos. A denial of Caste is a 
denial of Hinduism. Upon arrival in India, the Aryans 
split themselves into four classes— Priests and the 
learned, Fighters, the Occupational and Agricultural, the 
Servers. All outside these were Out-of-Caste men. In 
course of time, however, these Aryan divisions crystal- 
lized; and as Priestly influence grew, complicated rules 
of ritual and conduct attached themselves like barnacles 
to the Economic groupings, and finally found their way 
into the religious books of Hinduism dating back to the 
early Christian Era. The Pundits or Keepers of the Law 
consider these rules as inexorably binding today as they 
were in the first century. 

The main rules concern praying and eating. An idol, 
it is said, is only the metal of which it is fashioned until 
the particular god in whose image it is made comes, upon 
invocation, to inhabit it ; whereafter the god is verily in 
his Temple. Now these gods are mostly vegetarian—i.e., 
they abhor blood-offerings, and their temples are taboo 
to the eaters and sacrificers of blood, since the very 





* The Morning Post recently asked its readers, among other 
** Are you in favour of Divorce Law Reform?” The 
answers were Yes, 29,178; No, 6,073. 


questions, 


proximity of such persons neutralizes the power of the 
gods. The Temple becomes a house, the idol an empty 
shell. The house must be purified, and the god entreated 
by an elaborate and costly ceremony to return before it 
‘an again become a Temple. 

There are also “ meat-eating ” gods and goddesses, 
acceptors of blood-offerings ; and to their Temples meat- 
eaters, whether European and Christian, or Outeaste and 
originally animist, may alike go without disaster. Thus 
we get our chief Caste Taboo—the Outcaste being an 
sater of unclean meats and in one grade even of carrion, 
is forbidden to enter the Temple of the Vegetarian gods. 
Now the taboo thus begun extended itself. If an Outcaste 
could defile a Temple, he could by personal contact detile 
also the worshipper who had purified himself preparatory 
to entering the Temple. And such contact, accidental or 
otherwise, meant repurification at whatever cost. In 
South India this meticulous interpretation of the Law 
was most exvigeant; and one can see why the Priestly 
Aryan who had wandered South and got separated from 
the nucleus of his Brethren made it so, buttressing his 
position among Dravidians. 

From personal contact en route to worship the taboo 
grew to neighbourhood, and to neighbourhood at any 
time. So that the very roads upon which Brahmins 
walked, in certain parts of South India, were denominated 
Brahmin Roads and an Outcaste used them at his peril— 
the orbit of defilement being cited in cubits. Abbé 
Dubois and travellers of his age give examples of this 





* Divorce and its Problems. 


(Methuen. 5s.) 
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monstrous and _ really absurd exaction of him-who- 
pelieved-himself-born-superior. For, entry into a Caste 
is by birth alone, determined by the good and bad actions 
of . previous life. 

But this ~ off-the-road ” custom, and the necessity to 
crv his approach like the Hebraic leper, is not to be met 
with today anywhere in India. The Outeaste moves about 
freely upon his lawful occasions, which now may embrace 
cupations above his degree : and his civic emancipation 
is grounded on the firmest of bases—the Proclamation 
promise of Queen Victoria. There remains, however, 
still and generally, the bar of food and water—i.e., a Caste 
man may give food and water to an Outcaste, but may 
not accept the like at his hands. And this bar holds not 
only between Brahmin and Sweeper, but between 
Brahmin and several occupational Castes—the selection 
seeming whimsical as regards both persons and foods. 
Thus there is a bar against a laundryman, but not against 
a barber. There is a bar as to the acceptance of cooked 
{oods, particularly rice, as to water and certain liquid 
foods. But none about uncooked fruits and vegetables 
or certain dry grains, against whomsoever. 

We arrive then at this: Caste presupposes Re- 
incarnation. For Caste is the Honours List issued by the 
gods upon the birth of an Orthodox Hindu, his place in 
that list (as his exclusion from it) being determined by 
his own previous actions good or bad, and by no other 
consideration whatsoever. All is thus in a man’s own 
hands. He need wait no longer than the span of one 
temporal life (in a sequence of millions of such lives) for 
his “ Kick-up ” into the Spiritual Aristocracy. Nor, 
viewed from the temporal angle, need the span of waiting 
be now disabling. He is no ionger tied to the occupation 
or place into which he is born. He can climb as high as 
he will, Many agencies—-State, Missionary, humani- 
tarian—exist to help him; Schools, Colleges, grants of 


oe 


THE DISADVANTAGES 


land and money, special Governmental officers to see that 
he gets fair play, are at his service. . . . As we all know, 
the Outcaste has fully justified this open door of oppor- 
tunity. There are Outcastes in almost every Profession 
and in many branches of Public Service in India. 

If, despite all this, an inferiority complex persists, those 
who blame a religious svstem which they do not under- 
stand must share responsibility with the Outcaste himself. 
Short of removing the Religious taboo, the Orthodox 
Hindu is genuinely ready to help in the social and civic 
uplift of his Outeaste brother, and has a definite pro- 
gramme to this end—though he demands that the Out- 
caste should also do his part in mending his diet, his per- 
sonal habits and his morals. For Caste provides the only 
““ sanctions,” whether as to Ethics or Ceremonial known 
to the Hindu. I have myself seen the Out-caste-ing 
among Marwaris of a father for admitting to food and 
worship a son who had committed adultery. The Caste 
system, as a system, has its value ; although there are not 
wanting those who misuse it to excuse oppression. But 
the remedy can never be Social Legislation. The Priests 
alone can say “The gods no longer require...” Let 
that be realized and Orthodox and Progressive can work 
together for the emancipation of the Under-dog. 

Orthodox Hinduism has two beautiful rules regarding 
Service and Fellowship. ‘ The highest alone are capable 
of Service ’’—7.e., the Brahmin may serve the Outcaste, 
but may not accept service of him. We know that this 
rule is in practice. Could it not be extended? Service 
begets love; and ‘there is no Caste in Love.” Again: 
“In a holy place the Brahmin may dine with the Out- 
‘aste and not be defiled.” Could this be put into deliberate 
use on all Pilgrimages ? Might not the Brahmin thus 
discover that the Sweeper is a good fellow after all? 
And the rest—is it not the opportunity of the Outcaste 


himself and of everyone whose heart is stirred to help ? 


OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


By PRINCESS NIRGIDMA DE TORHOUT 


HE equality of man and woman is only natural. 
In the most primitive life the woman does not 
seem to have been the servant of the man. What 
appears to have happened was that since cach of them 
was physically adapted to one form of work rather 
than another they shared the tasks of life in complete 
equality. The man no less than the woman was subject 
to the stern laws of nature (the only laws they recog- 
nized), gnawing hunger, stress of weather, fear, and so 
forth. the woman’s only inferiority being in respect of 
maternity, which unfitted her for any activity for a 
period of the year. This weakness inherent in her 
sex had the advantage of stirring the sympathy of the 
man; henee the woman’s privileges. And from = the 
privileges sprang her dependence. It was only after 
a long social evolution that the benevolent protector 
became the master who lays down the law. 
Today everywhere in the world woman is shaking 
off the yoke of this dependence and demanding absolute 


equality—which will compel her in the end to renounce 
her privileges. Rights or privileges—she cannot have 
both. 


This situation, in which the woman is regarded as 
the complete equal of the man, can be studied in Mongolia 


today. In Mongolia everything dates from Genghis 
Khan. He it is who framed or approved all the existing 
laws. He it is, too, who formally described equality 


before the law by one of the earliest articles in his Jassak ; 
adultery shall be punished by death—in the case of the 
man no less than in the case of the woman. Side by 


side with that he granted to the woman the rights of 


inheritance, of owning property, of bringing up children, 
or seeking marriage or divorce, of serving in the army. 
I do not know whether the great Khan was thereby 
honouring the woman or simply putting her in her 
rightful place at the man’s side. To decide that we 
should have to know what the position of woman was 
before Genghis Khan, and that we do not know. I have 
been told that matriarchate prevailed in the remotest 
times, but its memory is completely lost, for it is never 
spoken of in Mongolia. In any case there is nothing 
modern in the conception of the equality of the sexes. 
It is completely natural, especially in the case of a man 
like Genghis Khan, who was by no means religious. 
Yor it is primitive religions which have lowered women’s 
status, just as more highly devolved religions were 
destined to exalt the mother. With us, too, Buddhism 
has inculeated belief in a duality, two beings in one—a 
complicated and incomprehensible conception —the 
woman-woman despised and unclean, and the woman- 
mother sublime above all things. But this point of 
view exists only among the clergy. It was an importa- 
tion from Tibet, completely foreign to the Mongolian mind. 

For the ordinary Mongolian unconcerned with dogmas 
woman is a being just like himself, neither more nor less. 
So much so, indeed, that the word woman no longer exists 
in the contemporary language ; the same word, “* kun,” 
applies equally to either sex. The Mongolian woman is 
as free as the Mongolian man. She saddles her horse and 
goes to visit her relatives and friends ; she receives her 
guests and calls on whom she will. Before the law she 
stands on an equality with man, completely responsible 








for herself, 
vote at all. 
side which is only noticed by those who have some expe- 


She has no vote, because no one has any 
It is all very nice, but the medal has another 


rience of other customs. Beeause she is the comrade of 
the man the Mongolian woman is an object of no par- 
ticular regard. She shares all the men’s hardest tasks, 
watches the flocks in rain and snow, loads the beasts, cuts 
wood. She enjovs no kind of precedence ; she rises when 
a man older than herself comes in and gives him up her 
place at the fireside or the softest cushions. The only 
priority we know is that of age. Man and woman share 
equally the expenses of life, and since the woman is almost 
always physically the weaker her lot is always the heavier, 
which explains the precarious health of many Mongolian 
women. All those forms and formalities—flatteries, de- 
ferences, everything that in the West is called the spirit 
of chivalry—is non-existent. The orphan is protected 
but not the woman. She has the same rights, and conse- 
quently the same duties and the same responsibilities. It 
is the lex talionis, inescapable. And it 
to me that it is the woman who gains by the bargain. The 
woman by her constitution, by her general sentiments 
and habit of mind, is less fitted than man for the struggle 
of life. I do not mean that she is fundamentally inferior 
to man. Tam no feminist, but neither am I of those who 
speak of the “ feminist utopia.” The woman will in time 
reach equality with man, but she is still far behind him 

J mean the woman who has behind her a long tradition of 


does not seem 
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indulgence ; and the readjustment will not be easy, Wil 
women, moreover, gain by their equality with men ? The 
woman termed inferior has always exerted wide Influence 
You need only look at the Chinese woman who, uw till 
the most recent times, was of all women the type mog 
dependent on the goodwill of the man. She had no rights 
in public life. She had no existence, but she was and still 
is the absolute mistress in her family and, through jt 
influence, almost sovereign in that publie life in which 
she never shared herself. In China a woman is infinitdy 
respected. A man never contradicts her, agrees with he 
even when she talks nonsense, carries out her whing, 
Compare these two women and ask which is the mor 
enviable lot. Is it not better to have fewer legal rights 
and preserve the privilege of exerting influence, of being 
respected, flattered, spoiled, of being free from all ye. 
sponsibility 2? Or should one prefer the Spartan life of 
the Mongolian women? Is the emancipated woman, 
as the Mongolian has been for the last 600 years. really 
happy ? But perhaps after all to be happy is not 
the essential. Perhaps we are unconsciously groping for 
something else. In any ease, if feminists claim their 
rights to restore to women a happiness and a_ freedom 
of which they consider they are cheated, they are taking 
the wrong road. But if their aim is to open new horizons, 
aiming at a more spacious and more worthy life. if with 
their new rights they are ready to accept all the conse. 
quences, that I agree is courageous and admirable. 


A CHINESE HOLIDAY 


By RALPH MORTON 


HERE is nothing that a Chinese — be he peasant or 
workman or student —loves more than an excursion, 
Tt is not a pienic that he wants. He has a practical view 
of food and likes his meals, be they ever so frugal, in order 
He prefers to go all day without food rather 
than carry a meal and eat it messily in the open air. It 
is not round a meal that his excursion rotates. Rather 
what he wants is company, and not a company that 
makes demands on him but a company of people whom 
he does not know, who are doing the same thing in the 
same spirit as he. He wants the sense of being lost in 
the crowd. And of all excuses for an excursion the pil- 
grimage is the best. 

It does not matter that the religious object of the 
pilgrimage is wearing rather thin. It is rather other- 
It would detract from the pleasure if the gods were 
too pressing. But it must not disappear altogether. 
There must always be the few who take the thing seriously. 
It gives a fine sense of modern superiority to pass them 
and an ironic security in knowing that for all one’s 
superiority there may be something in it. 

Some miles from Peiping there is a temple perched high 
on the side of a mountain in the centre of the Western 
Hills. It is nothing much of a temple. In fact it is one 
of the dullest. But each year for one week it attains 
fame. For one week its courts are crowded day and 
night and the road to it thronged with men and women 
of all sorts : a procession of young and old, most walking, 
some few carried in chairs, and others, fewer still, going 
down on their knees at every tenth step and mumbling 
a prayer. There seems no limit to those who come ; 
farmers and shopkeepers. old ladies with bound feet, 
students and teachers. large families and solitary _pil- 
grims, a fat Mongolian princess in foreign dress, a promi- 
nent official, a sprinkling of foreigners—journalists, 
All seem much alike. All 
All, in varying degree, are moved 
by the same desire to join in the crowd. Last year fifty 
thousand people are said to have made the ascent. 


and decency. 


wise. 


diplomatists and teachers. 
do the same things. 


On 100 
Then in the villages at the 
The 
Chairs are on hire to offer 


They come by road, on “bus, in eart, by evele. A 
across the plain to the hills. 
foot of the hill the pilgrims prepare for the aseent. 


tea gardens do a busy trade. 


the rich that lack of effort whieh means comfort in China. 
The path begins through trees but soon reaches the open 
hillside. From plzin to summit it is really a stairease of 
low stone steps, very tiring and very slippery in the rain. 
All day there is a continuous stream of people going up 
and coming down, The thing to do is to go up at night 
and see the dawn from the temple. The whole way is lit 
by oil-lamps. provided by a religious society in Tientsin. 





Those who wish to go up in grand style hold a burning 
torch. Then at night under the deep sky the road hangs 
from ridge to ridge a string of fairy lights, some moving 
and most still. And all night the hill sends forth an 
unwonted murmur of sound: the grunt of the bearers 
as they change shoulders, the sighs of those who tind the 
way steep, the constant patter of feet and the low murmur 
of talk, all join to make a noise like that of bees in a 
gigantic hive. All night it goes on, and all day ; a con- 
stant two-way traflic. Seareely for a moment does it 
slacken night or day, though it is thicker at the few 
temples on the first slopes, where piety and curiosity and 
thirst offer an excuse for a rest, and in the high village 
which lies in a happy valley below the final ascent. 
There, where except for this one week the months must 
pass in almost perfect peace, each house has become an 
inn or a shop and on the open spaces of the road huts of 
matting offer cleaner enticement. The crowd is dense; 
the bearers with their chairs have difficulty in swinging their 
way through. After that the final ascent is steep. Those 
ascending are tired and those descending loiter. In the 
temple the crowd is thickest. Everywhere are booths 


selling favours of all kinds, scarlet flowers and animals, 
and sweets. The temple itself is quite obliterated and 
the priests swamped by the pilgrims. 
fair perched on the top of a precipice. 
searccly conscious of the chill air, the steep cliffs and the 


It is a country 
The crowds seem 
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far hills, but perhaps it is this strangeness in the scene 
which gives its great attraction to this Temple fair. 

To leave the temple and climb the last few hundred 
feet to the summit of the hill is to pass into peace and 
gilence- A wind blows. All stilled. 
The temple and all signs of man are out of sight, except 
where in the valley beyond a man, antlike, is working in 
his orchard. To the west lie range upon range of hills. 
To the north, beyond the next range is the plain with 
the Ming Tombs, the Nankow Pass and the Great Wall in 


snell sounds are 


the distance. 

But the summit is quite deserted. The fair is the 
object of the pilgrimage. For it thousands have climbed 
thousands of feet and walked for hours. Some few, very 
few, have come with some great sorrow or some great 
petition. But for most it has been a joyful excursion. 
And all, however they have come, go down the hill with 
red favours in their hats. 

Any day of that week you may see these red-adorned 
hats on the flat winding road that runs from the Summer 
Palace to Peiping or in the crowded streets of the city. 
The thick cord of the 
thin as it crosses the plain. 
there a 
here a country cart and there an old man walk- 


hillside has 
Here are 


wealthy family in a 


procession on the 
unravelled very 
two men on_ bicycles ; 
limousine ; 
ingslowly. But you recognize them ali by the red favours 
in their hats, the glow of the hill air on their faces and their 
happy smile of achievement. 

To climb a mountain in the glare of the May sun is a 
Nothing 


sut a pilgrimage is a 


foolish business, worthy only of a foreigner. 
would induce a Chinese to do it. 
wholly different matter. 


Sut for the temple and its forgotten 


And these thousands have been 
on pilgrimage. 
story they would never have seen the dawn touch the 
What 


these pilgrims sought perhaps they knew not, but they 


mountain tops and quench the lamps on the path. 


did not come home disappointed. 


Winter Sunrise 


As flat as if some brushman of the skies 
Had, while men slept, upon an azure ground 
Killed in the perfectness of Giotto’s round 

With blood, for earth’s unspeakable surprise : 

And vaster than in man’s conception lies 
To contemplate, though arms about it wound 
Should meet at finger-tips, and so confound 

The dreadful computations of the wise 

The wheel of heaven rolls imperceptibly 
Up the slight gradient of his wintry ride : 

The eye of heaven in lidless majesty 
Gazes along his realms, which far and wide 

Gleam where his ardour’s slanting touches lie, 
Reviving fields innumerably dyed. 


Romitty Jon. 


A Hundred Years Ago 
1835 
CONSEQUENCES OF REPEALING THE 
NEWSPAPER.-TAX. 
Tue publication of the unstamped daily paper, which we noticed 
last week, has been relinquished, for the present ; in consequence, 
itis said, of threatened proceedings by the Government against the 


* THe Spectator,’ Avaust Ist, 


parties concerned in it. Yesterday, some unstamped papers were 
seized at a shop in the Strand; and at Portsmouth, two venders 
of them have been fined, and compelled to desist from the business. 


It appears, therefore, that the Government has begun to stir in 
the matter: will it persevere ? If it do, we venture to predict 
' 


that in a few weeks it will become one of the most unpopular 


\dministrations that ever existed ; for a surer method of acquiring 
Biotec » va 7 ; 
dium no set of men could adopt. But it is understood that the 
etlect of these measures of severity is soon to be neutralized by the 


part, if not all, of the Stamp-duty on newspapers: all ! 
it be al! !—for the sake of the Government itself—of those 
*ngaged in the maintenance and conduct of newspapers— but 

Netty r the sake of the great mass of the people, now, in spite 
of High Churchmen and Tories, become a reading public. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 
By ROSE MACAULAY 
ATHER disappointingly, the new edition of the 


Highway Code leaves precisely as it found it 


the oddly anomalous legal position of that large host 


of pedestrians which crosses the street at controlled 


crossings against the traffic signals. Or rather, the 
Code confirms and endorses the anomalousness. I[t 
says, in effect, to these crossers, “‘ You are without 


the law. The law does not restrain or denounce you 
in your rash act. Neither does it back or protect you. 
When you proceed against traffic signals, you are not 
proceeding illegally, as wheeled traffic is when it does 
the same thing; wheeled traffic is committing a punish- 
able offence, you only an error of judgement, reason and 
taste. No officer of the law is empowered to restrain 
Sut neither 
is the car which advances upon you in these circumstances 
Should it knock you down, 


you from, or to rebuke you for, this error. 


proceeding illegally either 
it is absolved from blame 

You are, in fact, 
merely outside the law, and 


t 


but 


‘due to be killed.’ as our 


when thus acting, not lawless, 


tranquil policemen put it. Yet your conscience should 
not be quite clear, since, though there is no law for you 
on the matter, the Highway Code entreats you (p. 11) 
“AE 


the appropriate line of traffic is held up.” 


controlled crossings, cross the road only when 


Alas. like 
other counsels to the enforcement of which no “ sanctions” 
are applied, this suggestion has so far proved vain, and 
oblivious streams continue to flow across every crossing 
as if that red and forbidding eve were a beckoning hand. 
And so it will doubtless flow until legged traffie is subject 
to the same law in the matter as wheeled. 
A story told the 


L 


illustrates the 


other dav in a letter to a newspaper 


oddity of the present position. At a 


} 
| I 

= = » : 
controlled crossing, the policeman in charge heckonect 


the car which headed the queue 


the traffic to advance: 

came on, and a pedestrian at the same moment began 
to cross the road. The front car stopped, just in time 
to avoid the pedestrian, and the car behind it ran into 


" 


its tail. The pou 
he had 


the crossing in 


eman told the front cars driver that 


pre weeded over 


fault. for not having 


been il 


obedience to the signal. The motorist 


I ould not have 


pointed out that this ¢ been done without 


detriment to the pedestrian on the crossing. He does 
not quote the constabl “Ss re} ly but probably the officer 
held with firm logic to his point. which was that the 
pedestrian had been sig? alled to stay where he was, 
the car to advance, and if road users do not obey | olice 


signals. where are we? In chaos. Which is precisely 


where. in this matter, we are, and seem due to remain. 
I turn to page 23 of 
passage a little 


the Highwav Code and find a 
in its studied omission of a | 
traffic, 


? ; 
is controlled by 


sinister arge 


of street crossers. Addressing wheeled 


class 
it savs. * Where a 


pedestrian crossing 


police or light signals. allow free passage to any pedestrian 


who has started to cross before you receive the s gnal to 
ag a : : ; 
proceed” (ms italics). What then. do vou do to those 
‘ y 1 zz ry fy 
others. who start to cross after such signal ? The infer- 


ence is obvious. indeed, according to 
the anecdote above. should not) 
I am not quite clear as to the meaning of ~ tree 
but it doubtful. 
you should allow these 
kind, free or hampered. 
to be knocked down. 


Possibly this is regarded as penalty enough for them. 


_ i 


need not 
allow them free crossing. 
here 3 


seems from this regulation, whether 


misguided beings crossing of anv 


You are due to proceed; thev 


Anvhow, they as yet are threatened with no other. 
“ It is an offence.” says the Code (p. 20), * for any driver 
indications given by trailie 


or ¢velist to disobey the 
Another 


signals.” C 


significant Omission. 
ae 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 


Tr is only fair to admit that Les Cent Baisers, one of the 
new productions at Covent Garden, has had some success 
with the audience at large. Indeed, there is most brilliant 
execution in a rich setting. The retrograde tendencies of 
Les Cent Baisers are all the more serious in view of this 
brilliance, in view of the fact that members of the best ballet 
company in the world here offer all their art and all their 
strength largely for the purpose of concealing or avoiding 
inanity. Speaking for myself, Les Cent Baisers spoilt the 
ballet that followed it. One may turn from a bad picture 
to a good picture with one’s interest in the medium, paint, 
unimpaired. In the case of ballet, however, its central 
medium, movement, is in actual fact a vast dissipation of 
energy and easily appears as such if a ballet is bad, thus 
affording the spectator a feeling of exhaustion. That is 
why a really bad ballet is intolerable unless one’s interest 
is momentary and is confined to the enjoyment of mere 
prettiness—intolerable as ballet. We may always interest 
ourselves in ‘the dancers as such. 


The essence of ballet, an art which the Russians have 
developed out of all knowledge, is physical movement in 
varied relation with music. A similar relationship is experi- 
enced if, while listening to music, one watches the movement 
of foliage in the wind. Two kinds of rhythm, the one aural, 
the other visual, are in interplay. But the eye has precedence 
of the ear. The foliage, and indeed the movement of the 
visual world at large, may then appear to possess, as well as its 
own rhythm, the counter-rhythm and sense of the music. In 
every developed form of the dance, and particularly in ballet, 
the performers dance not only to the music but with the 
music. For the latter rdéle the music is a system of plasticity 
in relationship with those of the dancers. 


This element is non-existent in Les Cent Baisers. Given 
this music, the choregrapher’s only course was to deny any 
but the broader relationships. Moreover, although the 
excellent plot from a fairy tale by Hans Andersen is faithfully 
followed on the stage, the emotional significance is avoided 
lest the music should vulgarize it. For the sake of unity, 
then, this fairy tale has been reduced to a Pantomime idyll, 
faint in feeling, a parable bereft of its deeper content in 
deference to the frivolous mediocrity of tea-time music. 
And so we see some of the best dancers in the world perform 
to the utmost limits of their technique inany series of leaps 
and pirouettes that are intended as a barrier between the 
music and the inner meaning of the plot. A certain unity 
of neutral feeling is thereby attained but it is one that suggests 
an exacting image for brilliant movement. I am reminded 
of those most expensive-looking objets dart of negligible 
aesthetic significance that are so often to be found in the 
houses of the rich. Les Cent Baisers, of course, has some 
good points. It would be vastly improved if it could be 
performed without music. In spite of the unfair task 
demanded of her choregraphy, Nijinska has contrived to 
impose her feminine style. One aspect of this style seems 
to be a dramatization of the gloved feminine hand proffered 
Jess in greeting than as the symbol of a stable and habitual 
elegance. A plume upon the i.cad will bear a similar import. 
This elegance is all the more remarkable since it is carried 
about the stage at great speed. The groups and movement 
of the corps de ballet are beautiful. 

Nevertheless, in spite of Nijinska’s collaboration, Les Cent 
Baisers is a small betrayal of the art of Russian ballet as 
It is true that those in charge of 
the Russian ballet have managed with the aid of their un- 
rivalled experience to imbue Les Cent Baisers with some 
unity. But why should this experience, not to speak of 
the art of the dancers, be lavished upon what must remain 
essentially non-balletic ? here is no possible excuse for 
the employment of this music. It is perhaps true that the 
artistry and beauty of these dancers trained in other ballets 
can acclimatize us even to the atmosphere of Les Cent Baisers. 
But that again is not desirable either for the dancers or for 
the public, 


we conceive it today. 


ADRIAN STOKES, 


The Cinema 


“The Voice of Britain” and “Shanghai.” At the Carlog 

—— Mimi.” At the Empire i 
Tne superb complacency of the B.B.C. was never more 
delightfully parodied than in the title of the official film 
made by Mr. John Grierson and the G.P.O. Film Unit: Th 
Voice of Britain. It is certainly the film of the month jf 
not of the year; but I doubt if the B.B.C. realize the 
devastating nature of Mr. Grierson’s amusing and sometimes 
beautiful film, the satirical background to these acres of 
dynamos, the tall steel towers, the conferences and contracts, 
the enormous staff and the rigid technique of a Kremlin which 
should be sufficient to govern a nation and is all directed to 
this end: Miss Nina Mae McKinney singing ‘ Dinah,” 
Henry Hall's Dance Orchestra playing “ Piccadilly Riot” 
a spot of pleasure, a spot of dubious education, and a spot, 
just a spot, of culture when Mr. Adrian Boult conducts the 
Fifth Symphony. 

This was the most cynical moment of a witty film: Mr, 
Adrian Boult agonizing above his baton, and then his audience 
—a man turning the pages of his book beside the loud speaker, 
a man eating his dinner, nobody giving more than his uncon- 
scious mind to Beethoven’s music. The picture too of the 
cramped suburban parlour, the man with his paper, the 
woman with her sewing, the child at his homework, while 
* Piccadilly Riot’? reverberates noisily back and_ forth 
across the potted plant between flowered wall paper and 
flowered wall paper is even more memorable than the lovely 
shots of sea and sky and such lyric passages as Mr. Chesterton 
driving gently like a sea-lion through the little tank-like 
studios. For this is the B.B.C.’s chief contribution to man’s 
life: noise while he eats and reads and talks. I wish Mr. 
Grierson had included a few shots from the damper tropics 
where the noise of the Empire programmes is not disguised at 
all as entertainment or education, but is just plain wails and 
windy blasts from instruments hopelessly -beaten by 
atmospherics. At enormous expense from its steel pylon 
at Daventry the B.B.C. supplies din with the drinks at 
sundown. 


Shanghai, also at the Carlton, is quite as wasteful as 
a B.B.C. programme. Mr. Charles Boyer’s fine dramatic 
talent, the loveliness of Miss Loretta Young, who has never 
been more lustrously, caressingly photographed, are squan- 
dered on a story typically second-rate ; typically, I mean, 
because the second-rate talent so often chooses a Big Abstract 
Subject to write about in the hope that it may lend importance 
to the puppets. This week’s Big Subject is the Racial Ques- 
tion: should a 100 per cent. Nordic girl marry a Eurasian? 
One is asked to believe that the whole of white Shanghai 
ostracizes a successful young Russian business man when he 
announces that his mother was a Manchu Princess. This 
appeal for racial tolerance would have te:n more telling if 
market considerations had not prevented the Jewish rulers 
of the film industry from producing the contemporary theme 
quite obviously in their minds. 

I much preferred to these earnest abstractions the gentle 
expert sentimentality of Mimi. James once wrote of la 
Dame aux Camélias: ‘The play has been blown about the 
world at a fearful rate, but it has never lost its happy juvenility, 
a charm that nothing can vulgarize. It is all champagne 
and tears—fresh perversity, fresh credulity, fresh passion, 
fresh pain.” Something of the same quality belongs to La 
Vie de Bohime. It too has been blown about the world and 
the studios at a fearful rate, and there still seems to me to 
linger in this slow decorative English version a little of the 
happy juvenility. Mimi owes much to Miss Doris Zinkeisen’s 
dresses and to the acting of Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, Junior, 
more perhaps than to Miss Gertrude Lawrence’s pinched 
out-of-place charm, but even without them I would have 
enjoyed the sense of a period when you had to load yout 
dice to win your tears, when the heroine must die quite 
fortuitously of consumption on the night of her lover's success. 
What safety, prosperity, happiness must have been theirs, 
one exclaims, for them to have taken such an innocent delight 
in turning the screw of human misery, 


GrRAITAM GREENE. 
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Art 


Cézanne 


quere may be more truth than is generally supposed in the 
accusation constantly made against Cézanne during his 
jifetime and as constantly denied by his admirers since his 
death, namely, that he was an artist who had no natural 
talent and who was only saved by his obvious sincerity from 
being completely ridiculous. This view would, of course, 
need to be drastically reshaped before it became tenable, 
put there is no doubt that a visit to the exhibition of Cézanne’s 
paintings at the Lefévre Galleries leaves one with the impres- 
sion of a man who sometimes created masterpieces, but only 
at the expense of tremendous struggles with technical diffi- 
culties. When the struggle went against him and his 
sincerity and perseverance proved inadequate to achieve 
suecess, the works produced have a curious character of 
uncertainty and sometimes of inefficiency, and in all but his 
supreme achievements it is possible to see traces of the 
conflict that has taken place, even when it has ended 
essentially as a victory for the artist. 

Even a painting like L’Enlévement (1), one of the greatest 
achievements of Cézanne’s early period, is arresting and 
exciting rather than completely satisfying. Captivated by 
Delacroix, Cézanne has tried to push further the former's 
use of pure colour, and has fallen nearly into crudity. He 
has attempted to imitate something of Delacroix’s baroque 
treatment of movement, and has done it with a certain 
clumsiness. Delacroix’s romantic attitude to his subject- 
matter appears in Cézanne but does not quite make him 
attain the grand manner. Incidentally I have never been 
able to see the suitability of the traditional title to the 
picture; both attitude and colour indicate that the woman 
represented is dead and suygest salvage rather than rape. 
But in any case the picture would be nothing but a poor 
imitation of Delacroix if it were not for the intense seriousness 
apparent in every brush stroke. 

The other early painting in the Exhibition, Z’Alfelier de 
l'Artiste (2), shows the other influences to which Cézanne 
was at first susceptible, those of Courbet and Manet. The 
deliberate choice of uninteresting, almost squalid subject- 
matter shows the connexion with Courbet; the restraint in 
colour—the tones never vary far from greys and browns— 
is closer to Manet. But the painting has neither the vigour 
of the former nor the finesse of the latter. It is again saved 
by the desperate determination of the artist to be absolutely 
honest, and to avoid all overstatement and exaggeration. 
The little still-life of flowers shows that Cézanne later became 
more accomplished in the idiom deriving from Manet. 

Of the paintings dating from the artist's mature period some 
show a complete conquest of technical problems. Of these 
much the greatest is a landscape, The Bridge, in which Cézanne 
has at last arrived at that wiry brush-stroke which enlivens 
every inch of the canvas and raises to importance a rather 
monotonous subject. The same quality of vitality accounts 
for the beauty of the little landscape at Auvers, almost 
entirely in tones of green. The two still-lifes of fruit show 
a greater self-indulgence in the matter of colour, but: one of 
them, created in water-colour, conveys a keen impression 
that the artist had looked with almost unbelievable care at 
his subject, that by simply taking pains he had analysed what 
was before him and arrived at this final but simple statement 
of the result. 

These paintings show the kind of certainty attainable by 
honesty. But when honesty does not quite work, the result is 
a painting like Le Grand Chéne. Even if we admit that it is 
unfinished—and_ the difference in handling between the 
corners and the middle of the canvas needs some explanation 
—it is difficult to see that Cézanne could ever have got out of 
the spatial tangles which exist at present in the picture. Is the 
white streak across the canvas a road or a wall? What is the 
relation in space between this object, the trunks and the foliage 
of the trees above it?, As the picture stands all these questions 
are left unsettled, and the result is an uncomfortable and 
slightly incompetent effect. Something of the same sort 
applies to the orange houses in one of the little landscapes, 
and to the relation of man to table in the little study of a 
drinker. All of which does not mean that Cézanne is not a 
great artist, but merely that he is not always a completely 
successful artist. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Pasteur 
[D’un correspondant francais] 


Av début du mois de juillet, a eu lieu, dans le grand amphi- 
théatre de l'Institut Pasteur, 4 Paris, une cérémonie imposante 
par sa simplicité comme par le souvenir saisissant qu'elle 
évoque. Sous la présidence des ministres de I’Education 
nationale et de la Santé publique, a été commémoré le cinquan- 
tenaire d'un événement appelé au plus profond retentisse- 
ment: la premiére inoculation & Thomme, par Tillustre 
chimiste Louis Pasteur, du vaccin antirabique, fruit de 
longues années d'études et de patientes investigations. 

Issu dune famille d’ouvriers, Pasteur avait, dés sa tendre 
jeunesse, donné le plus bel exemple de dévouement a la science 
et de persévérance dans I'effort. Parvenu, par son travail 
personnel, & entrer comme maitre d’études dans un lycée, 
il était, trois ans aprés, admis 4 !Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
d’ot il sortait professeur de chimie. Dés lors, commencérent 
ses laborieuses et géniales recherches, ses importantes 
découvertes concernant la fermentation de la biére, du vin 
et du vinaigre. Sur les instances du gouvernement, il étudia 
une épidémie qui frappait alors les vers a soie, trouva la cause 
de la maladie et en indiqua le reméde. Enfin, il aborda l'étute 
des maladies contagieuses, étude qui immortalisa son nom. 

C’est de 6 juillet 1885 que Pasteur pratiquait pour la 
premiére fois, la délicate opération qui devait avoir des 
répercussions mondiales. Jusqu’a ce jour, i n’avait appliqué 
sa méthode qu’'aux animaux. L’éminent professeur, dont la 
conscience égalait la modestie, appréhendait d’expérimenter 
son traitement sur un étre humain. En dépit de la confiance 
que lui inspiraient ses travaux de laboratoire, sa sireté de 
vue et la certitude du succés, il écrivait, a la veille de cette 
tentative, & Tempereur Maximilien, que fpassionnait ce 
probléme, dont humanité entiére devait tirer profit: “Je 
n'ai rien osé tenter jusquici chez Thomme.... Il me 
semble que ma main tremblera quand il faudra passer a 
Tespéce humaine.” Ce fut sur les insistances réitérées de 
son ami, le physiologiste Vulpian, qu'il Peut-étre, 
dailleurs, serait-il plus juste de dire que son coeur, si bon et si 
secourable aux humbles, ne sut pas résister aux supplications 
déchirantes d'une mére éplorée. Une pauvre paysanne avait 
fait 4 grandes journées le voyage d’Alsace 4 Paris, portant 
sur ses bras son petit garcon de huit ans, qui venait d’étre 
mordu par un chien enragé. La malheureuse femme implorait 
le savant, lui demandant 2 genoux d’accomplir un miracle 
pour sauver le petit ¢étre. Pasteur fit linoculation et lenfant fut 
sauvé. Cet enfant—Joseph Meister—est aujourd’hui un 
homme qui approche de la soixantaine ; il occupe, depuis de 
longues années, l'emploi de concierge a l'Institut Pasteur. 
Au cours de la cérémonie du cinquantenaire que vient de 
célébrer Paris, Joseph Meister a recu la médaille d'argent 
frappée pour la commémoration de la grande découverte 
dont il avait été le premier bénéficiare. 

De nouvelles guérisons vinrent aussit6t confirmer excellence 
de la méthode pasteurienne. Des instituts se créérent dans 
nombre de pays. A Vinstigation du tzar Alexandre III, la 
Russie, la premiére, fonda plusieurs stations antirabiques ; 
cet exemple ne tarda pas 4 étre suivi par toutes les nations 
civilisées. D’aprés les statistiques de Institut Pasteur, 
depuis 1885 plus de 51.000 personnes ont été incculées, parmi 
lesquelles on ne reléve qu'une cinquantaine de déces. Cette 
mortalité, si faible soit-elle, tient en partie au fait qu'un seul 
type de traitement était appliqué autrefois. De nos jours, il 
en existe trois: aussi, depuis dix ans, n’a-t-on enregistre 
aucun insuccés. 

On peut dire que, grace 2 Pasteur, on est parvenu 4 prévenir 
ou & atténuer les ravages de la diphtérie et de la rage chez 
lhomme, du charbon chez les animaux. Ses theories ont 
accompli une véritable révolution dans Tart de guérir; elles 
ont aussi transformé VTindustrie et l'agriculture de univers 
entier. L’exemple du maitre a été, au surplus, un admirable 
levain, une puissance d’énergie et de grandeur. On nen 
saurait trouver d’écho plus vibrant que dans ces paroles 
* Jeunes gens, 


om 


adress¢es par le sage & la jeunesse frangaise : 
vivez dans la paix sereine des laboratoires et des bibliothéques. 
Quwai-je fait pour mon instruction ? 


Qu‘ai-je fait pour mon 


Dites-vous dabord : 
puis, & mesure que vous avancerez : 
pays? jusqu’'au moment ot vous aurez peut-¢ctre cet immense 
bonheur de penser que vous avez contribue en quelque chose 


R. L. V. 


au progrés de lhumanite.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Gardener’s Courage 

How admirable is the cheerful courage of some of our 
commercial growers! Last week I walked over one of the 
best fruit farms in England, and found the owner as full 
of experimental zest as ever, though he had experienced 
the fortunes of a Job. The blows came from several direc- 
tions. He had been asked (by the Canners) to plant logan- 
berries and had made a forward contract. While the bushes 
were maturing this delectable berry either lost favour or 
fell in price. The contract was cancelled and arrangements 
are now being made for the grubbing up of the logans ; and 
means are being sought for using the elaborate posts and 
wires set up. to hold their lusty shoots. That was one blow. 
During the winter and spring over £400 was spent on spraying 
fruit trees. On May 17th the farm caught the full blast of the 
icy wind that hit in some degree every garden in England 
The temperature fell to fourteen degrees of frost. On a 
great many trees there is no fruit at all. The farm was 
inspected by an official of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
he described it‘as the very worst he had seen. Such losses, 
against which there was no provision, might dishearten a 
Tapley ; but the owner seemed to be concerned only about 
the question how he could find employment for the score 
or so of men regularly employed on the farm. All the casual 
work, in picking,and such things, has of course completely 
vanished ; and such money will be greatly missed in many 
homes all over England, and, indeed, Ireland. 

* * * * 

Ploughing by Dynamite 

It is sometimes said that our producers are too conservative 
and too little adaptable and imaginative. Many are; but 
the charge cannot be made against the more intensive 
gardeners of Worcestershire, or indeed any other fruit-producing 
county. In spite of his heavy losses, this gardener has not 
ceased his experiments, one may say his research work. Let 
me describe one experiment. A number of standard Morello 
cherries (a fruit useful for dying as well as for cherry brandy !) 
were planted on some acres of rather difficult land. They 
did not grow well, and it was decided that the land was too 
hard. As happens not seldom, a hard pan had been formed 
that was not congenial to the roots. To break it wholesale 
methods were devised. At intervals between all the rows 
charges of high explosives were inserted to a depth of two and a 
half feet, and the whole field, so to say, blown up. The trees 
rocked a little, but stood firm. The explosives did the trick, 
but interfered with the drainage (as between the Passchendaele 
and Pilkhen ridges), and it became necessary to mole-drain 
the field. This spring and summer the standard Morellos 
(themselves an experiment) are growing gloriously well. 
Whether they are likely to justify the expense after a strictly 
economic canon, I do not know; but they at least illustrate 
the ardour of research and the imaginative zest that dwells 
in our commercial gardens as well as our scientific stations. 

* ES * * 


The Skokholm Cage 


everyone knows how much has been discovered about the 
mystery of the way of a bird in the air by help of the ringing 
of birds. All over North America and Europe this device is 
employed. A narrow aluminium (or lighter-than-aluminium) 
ring is attached to the leg of the bird ; and the brief numbering 
or lettering on it announces the station where it was ringed. 
Mr. Witherby, of High Holborn, who is the father of the 
scheme in Britain, has been perfecting his organization ; and 
apart from a host of individual amateurs a series of ringing 
stations has been set up. Elaborate schedules are made 
(often by volunteer assistants from the universities) which 
co-ordinate the facts acquired and give much minor informa- 
tion (for example on the question whether the rings are in 
any degree a handicap to the bird). Perhaps the most 
fruitful of all stations is the Island of Skokholm, where, as I 
mentioned last week, it is desired to set up a spacious (and 
humane) aviary; and the sum of £20 is desired for this 
purpose. 


* % * * 


The Cost of Ringing 


This ridiculous sum, as Mr. Micawber used to say, is one 
sinall item, though very important, in the cost of the scheme. 


Seven sizes of rings have to be manufactured, and carefully 
manufactured. There is a vast and most various corre. 
spondence over recoveries of birds both at home and abroad 
(Swallows ringed north of Aberdeen have been found in 
Griqualand to give one example of the range.) The collation 
and indexing of many details requires skilled clerks, though 
one amateur helper, a lady, spends immense time and labour 
in supervision. The printing of schedules, notices and 
recovery announcements is a heavy expense. The price of 
three farthings for every ring issued is high for those who 
have the opportunity of ringing large numbers, but it does not 
nearly cover the total cost, In Prussia the Government 
pays for the whole cost of administration of the scheme ; ang 
in America (where Mr. Jack Miner's successes cajoyed an 
immense vogue) large sums of money hsve been provided 
from private sources. If Mr. R. M. Lockley of Skokholm Island, 
Pembrokeshire, succeeds in collecting more than the £29 
necessary for his cage-aviary the surplus will all go to the 
expenses of the British Bird Ringing Scheme. 
* * * * 
The First Migrants 
On the subject of migration, I was in a garden on the 
border of Worcester and Shropshire, when there appeared 
suddenly a host of swifts. They flew round and about the 
house low down and almost brushed the heads of those 
who stood to watch them. Within an hour or two they had 
gone and were not seen again. This was at the beginning of 
the third week of July. It is an early date for the reti_a 
migration ; but swifts are of a sudden and surprising tem- 
perament. They come late and go early, like the ash buds 
among plants ; and their migratory instinct is strong beyond 
the normal. The difliculty of getting at their nests has limited 
the number of birds ringed; but there is a good deal of 
evidence of the immense range of their bi-annual journeys, 
It isclaimed that some of the tribe, rather bigger than our swifts, 
are the fastest birds that fly ; but some of us cling to the old 
trainers’ belief that a “good big ’un is better than a good 
little “un.” The peregrine does not look fast but he can 
make a pigeon look quite absurdly slow. It seems probable 
that even the swift does not exceed fifty miles an hour on his 
long migratory flights. 
* * * * 
Colour Names 
Most of us who have read flower catalogues have been 
amused at the frantic efforts made to describe colours and 
tints, and the sellers of stuffs make equally vain efforts. 
The animal kingdom is called in to describe the vegetables. 
Cinnabar, salmon, mouse and deer all contribute names. 
The “ infinite variety” of hues, like Cleopatra’s beauty, 
will doubtless continue to defy description ; but a valiant 
attempt is being made to define and name the colours. The 
experts have decided that 220 hues may be safely distin- 
guished ; a colour dictionary has, I believe, been compiled— 
and invented—and a British Colour Council is in existence. 
The question was ventilated some weeks ago, I believe, 
in the Daily Telegraph; and it is presumed that it will form the 
subject of discussion at the International Horticultural 
Congress to be held in Rome in September next. One of the 
difficulties is the astonishing difference between individuals 
(and perhaps races) in the appreciation of the finer shades of 
colour. A great man of science once maintained in my hearing 
that no colour in isolation could be either ugly or beautiful : 
and perhaps colour is inseparable from tissue. It is, for 
example, quite difficult to make contrasted sweet peas ** swear.» 
* * * * 
Empire Flowers 
Some allusion was made the other day to the neglect of 
flowers overseas. I learn that the gap has been more or less 
made good in regard to the flowers of Western Australia 
(which are many, rare and lovely) and of Newfoundland. 
Mrs. Harold Ayre, of St. Johns, collected a cool thousand 
Newfoundland flowers, painted their portraits, life size, in 
water colours. These pictures, reduced in size and printed in 
black and white, have now been published (by Reeves & Co.). 
This is the first time that such a thing has been attempted, 
and the volume is very welcome and deserves full publicity 
as a model, W. Bracu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR. |} 


£1,000 A YEAR COMMUNISM 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—If Mr. Thomas Burns had read the report of the 
Brookings Institution of Washington upon economic con- 
ditions in the U.S.A., he would, I think, have written his 
article somewhat differently. That very competent body of 
impartial experts has made a careful inquiry into the capacity 
poth of consumption and production in America and the 
picture it presents differs greatly from that implied or presented 
in this article. 

The salient facts are contained in Chapters X and XI of 
its recently published volume, America’s Capacity to Consume, 
and I can only briefly summarize them. So far from “ £1,000 
a vear Communism” being in sight, it would, according 
to this authority, need an increase in output which is “ far 
beyond the capacity of our economic system today ” to bring 
the standard of living for all American families up to what 
would permit of a “ liberal diet ’’—this, according to its defini- 
tion, being approximately the normal standard in English 
families with an income of about £400 a year. In 1929, when 
American industry was working near its maximum, 19,000,000 
families or 90 per cent. of the whole were short of this standard, 
and 74 per cent. short of the income necessary to obtain 
what the investigators define as an ‘* adequate diet.” 

I agree very heartily with Mr. Burns that a rising wage- 
scale is to be desired for all reasons, economic as well as 
humanitarian. But if employers were to proceed on the 
assumption that there is a productive capacity equal to 
providing incomes of £1,000 for all families and only waiting 
to be tapped by higher wages, ** inflation *’ would be a mild word 
to apply to the result. 

The idea of ‘* poverty in plenty ” runs riot in all countries 
and in all political parties and threatens to be the most dis- 
astrous illusion of our time. It has arisen mainly from the 
fact that owing to restrictive fiscal policies local surpluses 
intended for export have been excluded from their markets 
and have been destroyed coram publico in an effort to keep up 
prices. These cases have received an enormous advertisement, 
and produced the impression that there is everywhere a surplus 
of goods or the capacity to produce them. At the same time 
there has been a great exaggeration of the capacity of mass 
production to provide the variety of commodities necessary 
to a good standard of living. Hence the widespread belief that 
the productive side of the problem has been solved and that 
nothing remains to be done but increase incomes. 

It cannot be too often stated that, whenever this idea is 
examined, it is found to be a dangerous fallacy. The best 
equipped country today is far short, whether in actual or 
potential production, of what the modern world has come 
to regard as a reasonable standard of life. It is well that we 
should have this ideal in front of us, but it would be disastrous 
if we imagined that it could be realized on our present scale 
of production. The economic problem is to keep demand and 
supply, income and output, level on an ascending scale. 
The possibilities are greater than ever before in the history of 
the world, but we shall go back and not forward if we yield 
to the illusion that plenty is to be had for the asking.— 
Yours, &e., J. A. SPENDER. 

Well Hill House, Chelsfield, Kent. 


AUSTRIA AND THE ANSCHLUSS 
[To the Editor of THe Srectaror.] 

Sir.—In your issue of July 5th Count Czernin discussed the 
question of the Anschluss between Austria and Germany. 
His conclusion is that it is inevitable, but will not take place 
until National Socialism has disappeared in Germany, because 
the Austrian cultural ideal is incompatible with Prussianism. 
He says that the Austrian people can afford to wait until 
Germany once more becomes “ sane.” After close personal 
touch with the Austrians for two months, it appears to me 
that their condition is too serious for them to be able to 
take such considerations into account. 

The situation at present in Austria is that the people are 


becoming poorer than a year or two ago. This is especially 
the case in the Tyrol since the ban on German tourists came 
into force. The hotels in Innsbruck and at Achensee are 
barely a quarter full; the loss of prosperity appears to 
affect all classes (I heard of a lawyer who was grateful to 
find a job in the advertisement department of a local news- 
paper). Further, the people suffer from a sense of ignominy 
—almost of hopelessness—which is the result of their country’s 
humiliation at the Treaty of St. Germain. 

The Government has no electoral majority and maintains 
its false position by propaganda, the chief instrument of 
which is the Press. It is unwilling to allow a General Election, 
as Count Czernin points out ; but I believe the reason is not 
the fear that a return to a Coalition Government would be 
necessary, but the fear of a majority vote for the Anschluss. 

This state of affairs has forced the Austrians to be severely 
practical in their considerations. Any idealistic hopes are, 
temporarily at any rate, quashed; their attitude is “ any 
change must be for the better,” and some sort of a union 
with Germany is regarded as the most likely change that 
can help them. They are going through no * phase in the 
two-hundred-year-old warfare between Prussia and Southern 
Germany,” for they are willing to embrace Prussianism 
itself for the sake of prosperity. Such antagonistic feelings 
as remain are lulled by a process of auto-suggestion (a well- 
educated man said to me the other day that he thought 
the Prussians were in many respects less cruel than the 
Austrians). 

Those people who form their opinions about the state 
of the country from the Austrian newspapers should not 
be content with strictly censored information. They will 
perhaps be glad to receive a first-hand impression formed by 
living in an Austrian family. During my stay I did not 
hear of one man who had improved his lot during the last 
few years. It appears impossible for the people to remain 
in their present condition for much longer.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, R. P. G. Witson. 

Wood End, Pyrford, near Woking. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND ABYSSINIA 
[To the Editor of Tue. Spec taror.| 
Sir,—Mr. Brian Leighton’s letter, published in the last issue 
of The Spectator, very forcibly lays bare the lamentable lack 
of justice and gross breach of faith of the Government. revealed 
by its recent refusal to permit further exportation of arms to 
Abyssinia. It is, moreover, a flagrant and deliberate dis- 
crimination against that country in view of the 1930 Treaty 
signed by Britain, one of the objects of which is to enable her 
to obtain arms to resist external aggression. By so doing 
Britain pledged her word that she, at least, would not obstruct 
the fulfilment of that purpose, as embodied in the terms of the 
Treaty. Abyssinia’s needs in that direction were never so 
legitimate as they are now, when she is confronted with 
external aggression by one of the signatories to the treaty and 
one of her sponsors for admission to the League of Nations. 
By refusing to honour her word, Britain’s action cannot by any 
manner of means be construed into a gesture of neutrality, 
which is all the more obvious from the fact that Italy is an 
arms-producing country, while Abyssinia is not. It almost 
appears to indicate a willingness on her part to countenance 
the wholesale slaughter of thousands of men and most certainly 
of women and children too, by every and any means of destruc- 
tion modern science can supply nowadays. Abyssinia in that 
sense is practically an unarmed country and the least we can 
do is not to withhold from her whatever she requires to defend 
herself, however ineffective that defence might be against all 
the diabolical instruments of warfare Italy so abundantly 
possesses. Italy's aggressive attitude is in every sense repre- 
hensible, and Britain should not by any word or act appear to 
condone it. Either Britain is in earnest about her intentions 
which she means to translate into action—not necessarily by 
going to war—or she is not. Lip service to the League in 
association with other members of the Leazue is not what is 
needed to secure the firm maintenance of peace. The respect, 
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admiration and moral support of the world in a matter where 

national honour and good faith are concerned would more than 

counteract the effects of any open or concealed enmity Italy 

might bear her. England once saved Europe by her example. 

I believe she may yet save the world by her courage.— Yours 

faithfully, D. W. STANDLEY. 
Bonsall Lodge, Greenhithe, Kent. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Srr.—After all the palaver concerning Italy's “‘ case” it is 
refreshing to see that The Spectator at any rate, realizes 
the real cause for the Italian refusal to state it. Mav I be 
allowed to call attention to one reason for this attitude of 
negation ? 

In a recent letter to The Times a correspondent, whose 
authoritative knowledge of the country is unquestionable, 
told all who doubted whether Wal-Wal belongs to Abyssinia 
or to Italy to look at the map for ** all maps published up to 
and including those of 1933, show Wal-Wal to be not less 
than 60 miles within Abyssinian territory.” He also related 
that in a large Ttalian map at Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, published 
within the last two or three years, it is represented as even 
as much as 100 miles within the Abyssinian boundary. 
Therefore the Italians at the Hague, with characteristic 
effrontery, declined to consider a patent fact to which, one 
imagines, only they in the wide world can be wilfully blind. 
Had the wider issue been included Italy's arraignment of 
Abyssinia as the aggressor at Wal-Wal must have fallen to 
the ground. But Roma locuta, causa finita! and ** Con- 
ciliation ** was once again tossed to the winds. 

If this lunacy persists can anyone be blamed for hoping 
that the famous proverb Quem Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat, will be fulfilled in its entirety ?—Yours faithfully, 

Beatrice O’Conor. 

Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight. 


THE CLAIMS OF OSTEOPATHY 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.] | 
Sirn,—The writer of the note in your issue of July 26th 
can hardly realize the implication of the claims made on 
behalf of osteopathy. Osteopaths base their methods of 
treatment on a supposition unsupported by any scientific 
proof. They trace all disease to a common origin, the 
pressure on nerves and arteries of misplaced and maladjusted 
bones, particularly those of the vertebral column. Would 
that diagnosis were so simple! These imaginary lesions 
have never been observed by anatomists or pathologists 
nor have they been demonstrated by radiologists, yet it was 
suggested in the House of Lords in all seriousness that a 
Royal Commission should be appointed to investigate their 
claims. 

If indeed osteopathic teaching be true, then the whole of 
our medical knowledge accumulated step by step through 
the centuries, by the patient experiments and by the observa- 
tions of workers all over the civilized world, has been built 
up on a foundation of quicksands. All modern theories as 
to the cause and treatment of disease must be utterly erro- 
neous and fit only to be relegated to the scrap heap. Surely 
common sense, without the aid of a Royal Commission, 
as has been suggested, should make it clear that such a 
fantastic supposition cannot be true. The human body 
is too wonderfully constructed and its ills too varied for all 
diseases to have a common cause.—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT J. PATERSON. 

Upper Wimpole Street, W.1. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 
[To the Editor of Ture Specraror.] 
Sir.—As Sir Arnold Wilson pointed out in the House of Com- 
mons last Friday satisfaction with the Money Payments 
(Justices Procedure) Bill should not blind the eyes of lovers of 
justice to the enormous amount of ground still to be covered 
before the scandal of imprisonment for debt is disposed of. 
In particular I doubt if it will do much to reduce the 4,000 odd 
annual commitments for failure to comply with separation 
orders. True,imprisonment in future will not take place where 
peyment is impossible, but nothing has been done to remedy 


===> 


the well-known: injustice of many original orders, Variating 
will remain as: difficult: as ever, and the inquiry as to Means 
may still take place miles from the man’s residence. The fact 
that enforcing magistrates know little or nothing about th 
conditions under which an order was made often leads to jp. 
justice. For instance, one man in a good job may be order 
to pay only 10s. a week either because his wife has means, o, 
earning ability, or because her conduct has contributed to th. 
separation. In another case the same sum may represent 
much as the mz can afford for the support of a destitute ang 
deserving woman. Yet if both men become unemployed thy 
cases will receive the same treatment ; e.g., the Court will try 
to get 10s. a week out of both of the men, although in the fing 
case the woman may be comparatively well off.—Yours faith. 
fully, ALEC Craic, 
33 Ulysses Road, London, N.W. 6. 


7E 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrcrator.] 
Sm,—The death of George Russell, mystic, visionary, poet, 
painter and practical man of affairs, makes one realize anew 
how seldom such a combination of perceptions are possessed 
by one man. I believe, however, he himself would have 
said that the true mystic can always draw on a fund of 
intuitional knowledge if he so desires, and can choose in which 
directions he is best equipped to use it. 

I have no claim to the privilege of writing even a few words 
about .Z, for I knew him very little—I think I can only 
have seen him once or twice in my life—yet I have an impulse 
to describe these visits. One was when I went to his home 
in Dublin and found him alone surrounded by his own pictures 
which were lying on the floor, or propped against the walls, 
some finished, but for the most part unfinished. He talked 
about gods and fairies as was his wont, and all the time I 
was trying to screw up courage and ask him to sell me one 
of his pictures which had seized my fancy. It was of Irish 
sea-weed gatherers, two peasant women coming to the brow 
of a hill at sunset with the red light behind them, the fore- 
ground green and dark. The pose of the nearest woman 
holding a full heavy basket against her thigh, is magnificent 
—strong, pure and vital; it has something Greek about it. 
I have moved into the present tense, because A said I could 
have it for £5 and it has been a treasured possession ever 
since. I have one other picture by him—it is of a blue mist 
over a blue sea: three figures, young girls in misty blue 
clothes are coming on to the strand: the whole picture is 
blue. I sat in front of it till I understood that there are 
beings between sea and land, between youth and age, between 
life and death which -£ could see but we cannot, so I call that 
picture “The Margin.” I describe this because it leads me 
directly to the talk with him only a few months ago. 

He had a lodging for a short time in London at the very 
top of a house in Cambridge Terrace, divided up into little 
suites of one or two rooms each with their own front door. 
4E’s sitting-room window looked on to one of those strange 
stone and stucco balustrades which topped houses of a certain 
period and darkened the second housemaid’s room. But 
somehow it gave, as he said, character to At’s lodging : beyond 
the balustrade was sky and nothing else, not a chimney pot, 
not a branch. It suited. Hither he had permitted me to 
climb one afternoon by appointment and I walked into his 
room with some nervousness. The floor was littered with 
books and papers, the walls were hung with his own pictures. 
It was the room of a king glowing with colour. He did not 
remember my pictures, but I told him about the misty one 
and that set him talking and he murmured on and on for 
more than an hour. It was enchanting to listen to him 
and to feel how near he lived to a world of light and beauty 
and to the great and small beings of his imagination, ot 
perhaps his vision. I wish I could reproduce his talk— 
the heart of it can be found in his prose as well as his poetry. 
At last he said he was going to Donegal almost at once, because 
Donegal was one of the places in the world where you could 
both see and hear, and he told me how often he had had 
a glimpse on the hillside of gods and fairies. I was quite 
ready to believe this, but my Saxon mind kept asking—why 
Donegal ? Why specially in Donegal? And at last I put the 
question into words. He leant forward and looked at mé 
for a moment through his great spectacles:. I could not 
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‘ ess Whether he thought I was foolish or pitiful not to know 
the answer. “ Well,” he said, in a kindly voice, “ The earth 
is a person—a goddess and we are part of her—in her. Now 
‘yst as in our bodies there are certain parts which are more 
in contact with impressions than others, like the eyes, or 
thaps the ears, so it is with the earth. There are certain 
laces in her body which are sensitive, and beings, strangers 
to us, can be manifest more easily in those places, Donegal 
js one of them.” Perhaps a day will come when some few 
will meet Z in Donegal, even if they cannot see or hear him. 
I wish I could be of them. James Stephens’ little poem, 
“For 2,” especially the verse : 
«And with but the smallest sigh, 
I shall get me whence I came, 
Shall not die to death, but be 
Born into it, peacefully ” : 
gives a lovely sense of comfort and happiness. A friend who 
was near him wrote that the night on which he died was vast 
and beautiful, and the lordly light he loved so well flooded 
into his room from over the sea. The picture made me cry 
and made me glad.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epitn LyTTEevron. 


THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 

[To the Editor of Tue SprecTaror.| 
Sir,—Many must have read with grave concern the results of 
the joint Convocation of York and Canterbury on Marriage. 
Particularly in these times of disruption and materialism it is 
important that the Church should satisfy, and if possible 
inspire, thoughtful members of the community. But how can 
it if, instead of clarifying difficult problems, the Church tends 
to still further confusion ? We read: ‘6. That serious con- 
sideration should be given to the question of the desirability 
of amending the present law of nullity by the addition of such 
grounds as the following for declaring a marriage null and 
void : 

(1) Where either party is to his or her own knowledge, and 
unknown to the other, suffering from venereal disease, or 
eertain other disorders to be specified ” ; and other grounds on 
physical basis. 

Now it is widely understood that divorce is abhorrent to 
Churchmen, and we all know the Church of Rome boasts that 
no divorce is possible, yet at present in Rome “ nullity ” or the 
pretence that no marriage has taken place is obtainable. 
Notorious instances of ** nullity” after many years of a fertile 
marriage may be recalled. Is the Church of England now 
trying to follow Rome and confuse the issue between two pro- 
cesses, physiologically essentially distinct ? It is apparent 
from this report that this is so and it is a deplorably retrograde 
step. 

People who have once consummated a marriage are physio- 
logically in a different position from those who have contracted 
a legal ceremony but have not physically consummated that 
marriage. A suit for nullity by a virgo intacta is recognized 
as leading to the legal dissolution of a marriage which in reality 
is non-existent in the true sense, and the partners after real 
nullity (as distinct from divorce) have the complete power to 
re-marry without any difficulties of a religious nature in any 
Christian communion. 

The English Church endeavours at the same time to lay 
down stringent rules placing the innocent party in a divorce in 
a very difficult position, and simultaneously wishes to extend 
nullity of consummated marriages for various reasons for 
which they think separation is desirable, instead of openly 
saying that for these reasons the parties may be divorced. It 
is a disingenuous pretence simultaneously to maintain opposi- 
tion to divorce and to yield to the obviously just demand of 
certain types of sufferers that their marriages should cease by 
calling it “‘ nullity ” instead of divorce. It does nothing but 
confuse the public mind and offer further opportunities for 
injustice if those who have been completely and physiologically 
married are encouraged by the Church to call their severance 
nullity instead of which it really is—-a divorce. 

Another consideration in connexion with marriage and the 
Church appears in the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
about the Marriage Service in Church of persons who have 
previously contracted a civil marriage. This, too, interests 
me from personal experience, and I consider it very significant 
that the Clergy attach so little seriousness to their own religious 

ceremony that a religious marriage contracted under the most 


solemn circumstances, for example, a service conducted by a 
Bishop at St. Margaret's, Westminster, may not even be 
recorded in the Register of the Church, so no record of that 
sacramental service is kept save in the current newspapers of 
the day. The marriage was my own so that I speak not from 
hearsay. I was shocked and surprised by this irresponsibility 
of the Church towards its own religious ceremony, considered 
by many persons so vital.—Yours faithfully, 


Norbury Park, near Dorking, Surrey. Marte C. Stores, 


BASIC ENGLISH 
[To the Editor of THe SpEecrator.] 
Str,—Mr. Cather says as a point against Basic English that 
‘* for international use we cannot accept anything but a full 
language. For example one which all international organiza- 
tions could adopt as their official language, in which The 
Spectator would appear as fully satisfying as at present, 
and in which the ordinary citizen in a foreign country could 
converse with the natives, socially and otherwise, as naturally 
on all subjects as he can in his own language at home.” This 
is merely the ideal; the question is what available roads 
go towards it. Basic would do very well as the official 
language of an organization, probably with an extra list 
of twenty-five nouns; it would seem quite “ natural,” e.g., 
for the notes of the week and the political articles of The 
Spectator. It would be clumsy, of course, for jokes, delicacies 
of description, suggestions of milieu, things that you cannot 
do in a foreign language anyhow without learning it to a 
rare perfection or making pets of your mistakes. So the 
word “natural” begs a question: Basic gives a natural 
English for careful plain statement, but that is not always 
the natural way to talk. Certainly if you want to talk 
English naturally in the sense “like a native’? you must 
learn it, and Basic is a good first step. But the claim that 
Basic itself is a dignified and rational means of expression, 
quickly learned and at once widely understood, is not refuted 
by the phrase ‘* we cannot accept it.”’—Yours, &c., 
York, W. Empson,. 


IS CRICKET DECLINING ? 

[To the Editor of Tue SrectTator.| 
S1r,—To think that I should catch Mr. Neville Cardus out 
on a cricket date! Yet did net a schoolboy once bowl W. G. 
and have the same kind of rare satisfaction ? No, Mr. 
Cardus, it was not 1899 but 1902 when Jessop made 105 
in the final Test match at the Oval in seventy-five minutes. 
And of the end of that match I read as I stood in the street 
in Banbury, with the headlines of the old Daily Chronicle 
turned back and my hand glued over all that came lower 
than the particular line that I was reading, that I might 
not be baulked of the joy of not knowing what the end had 
been till I came to it. So I came to that epic finish when 
Wilfred Rhodes played Trumble for the winning run. and 
the immortal words of George Hirst were justified, ~ Well 
get them by singles.”"—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


3 Amen Court, St. Paul's, E.C. 4. J. K. Mozey. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY AND A REMEDY 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator. | 
Sir,—To the useful letter signed F. W. Stella Browne in 
the last issue of The Spectator I should like to add the following 
statement made by a leading gynaecologist in a discussion 
on April 9th at the Royal Sanitary Institute: “One day, 
perhaps, the legalization of abortion will be regarded as the 
just means of saving the lives of the large number of women 
who perish nowadays from illegal operations.” I have long 
contended that, for several very important reasons, skilled 
abortion should at least be available to any woman who 
has had two confinements and desires it. But even contra- 
ception is still forbidden by the Roman Catholic Church, 
except by the * safe period * method. Consequently, progress 
in the quantitative and qualitative control of population is 
slow, and our Government “ recognizes Italy’s need for 
expansion *’—-that is, suggests that a strong nation with an 
excessive birth-rate has thereby some claim to get land from 
a weaker country.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
B. Dun tor, M.B. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS IN BANKS “ Are the methods applied in the execution of penalties With g 


} view to educating and reforming criminals (intensive humanization 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] favours granted, considerable relaxation of coercion in the 


executi 

Sir,—Your interesting comment upon Lord Trent's interest f penalties by degrees) calculated to bring about the effects prs 
in improving the conditions under which shop girls work -™ end ato these tendencies generally advisable ? 

makes me sigh for a Lord Trent in the world of banking. I The Cerman delegation will obviously be much the larges 
wonder how many of your readers are aware of the new type ational group, just as the British were in the majority gt 
of female labour which has been created through the mech- the London Congress and the citizens of Czechoslovakia a 
anization of our great Banks and of the terrible conditions Prague, and the German Minister of Justice has already 
under which those neatly printed sheets are produced which prejudged the issue. As reported recently, he has said that 
most of us now receive instead of the old-fashioned passbooks Nazi Germany has departed from the exaggerations of a de. 


written up by hand ? moralized epoch and has made punishment into punishment 
For the women who work these machines there is no eight- Once again, adding: 
hour day and no weekly half-holiday. Day in, day out, from “We shall not hesitate to put forward our fundamental ideas 


half-past eight in the morning till eight at night, they are tied | With emphasis, before the international forum. We shall point out 
ra “a al like se hi saa wba Siete’ bi that we have put an end to exaggerated softness, but that we hayg 


: . ‘ : not ceased to treat prisoners justly and humanely. Our statements 
nerve-shattering, the strain on the brain cruel. Let a girl will be confirmed through numerous visits to prisons, giving an 


touch the wrong lever just once and all the accumulating opportunity for eye-witness information.” 
figures collapse like the broken mainspring of a watch and whirl The Berlin Congress may pronounce for a return to “ punish. 
back to zero, leaving her with probably an extra hour’s work ment.’ Its pronouncements will not have a feather’s weight 
on her hands. These girls leave their banks after a day’s with world public opinion, if, as we have good reason to fear, 
work with swimming eyes and reeling brains to seek a night’s the “ Forum” is to be packed, the delegates muzzled, the 
rest with the clatter of these infernal machines in their ears reports controlled. 
in mocking preparation for the endless vista of crashing, 
smashing days which lie before them. I know of one girl who of the I.P.P.C., for whose ideals, efforts and achievements 
is now in a mental home after a year of this, and I more than over more than sixty years we have profound respect, admira- 
suspect that she is not the only victim who has lost her sanity. tion and gratitude. But at Berlin it will be beating the 
But the machines are wonderful time- and labour-saving air.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
devices, and the Big Banks must earn big dividends . . . (Hon. Secretary 
What should be done? An Act should be passed making The Howard League for Penal Reform, ; ty), 
it an offence for a bank to keep any woman longer than six Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
months on machine work, or to put her on to machine work 
within six months of having taken her off it. I sincerely hope 


We regret the necessity for abstention from the Congress 


CicELY M. Craven 


“cc bd 99 
that this letter may catch the eye of some humane reader with TERNIN s FORTNIGHT 
sufficient influence to cause some enquiry to be made into the [To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 
work and conditions of these unfortunate people.—Yours Sim,—In your issue of the 19th inst. you have published 
faithfully, C. H. Rosinson. an inaccurate version of my letter to you of July 14th. 
6 Brechin Place, S.W. 7. You have substituted the word “statement” for ‘ mis- 
statement ’’ and you have omitted the final paragraph in 
THE LP.P.C. CONGRESS which I complain of your attack upon my professional com- 


petence. 

To the edited version of my letter you have appended 
Sir,—Certain pronouncements of Dr. Gurtner, the German your own comments which aggravate the offence of the 
Minister of Justice, on the problems to be discussed at the article headed ‘* Music” and excuse yourself from offering 
forthcoming Congress of the International Penal and Peni- an apology by questioning my veracity. 


[To the Editor of Tux Svectraror.| 


tentiary Commission to be held in Berlin next month, have I must repeat my demand of a withdrawal and an apology. 
recently appeared in the Press. The value of the I.P.P.C.—Yours faithfully, SYDNEY RUSSELL. 
and its Congresses hitherto has lain in the opportunities they Beaulieu Villas, N. 4. 

have afforded for the free exchange of views and the pooling {Nothing whatever was substituted. Mr. Russell wrote 


of experiences by members from different countries, and the “statement” and “statement” was printed. The final 
Howard League for Penal Reform has been strongly repre- paragraph of his letter was omitted because it appeared to 
sented at the two post-War Congresses, in London in 1925, be of no particular public interest. Actually it ran as follows : 
and in Prague in 1930. ** T reserve my right to claim damages for a libel that attacks 


This year, after careful deliberation, the Howard League my professional competence.”—Ep. The Spectator.) 
has decided to take no part in the Congress and to abstain 


from sending delegates. The Howard League has no politics DIVERSE JUDGEMENTS 

and its members are drawn from all parties. Its decision 

is in no sense due to anti-Nazi or anti-German policy. It is [To the Editor of Tue Srectrator.] 

due to its conviction that an international congress is doomed S1r,—I am breaking our general rule by writing to you to 
to complete futility and sterility unless it has a threefold protest against a review by Mr. Evelyn Waugh of our publica- 
freedom—freedom in the choice of delegates, freedom of tion White, Brown and Black, which appeared in your issue 
discussion in the congress, freedom of reporting the proceedings of July 26th. The wording of the first sentence we find 


outside the congress. extremely offensive, while not denying a reviewer the right: 
None of these freedoms will be respected at the Berlin to think and call any book he dislikes a bad one.—Yours 

Congress. The Howard League has been authoritatively faithfully, EK. V. Rrev. 

informed that if it appoints its Chairman to represent it, he Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 2. 

will not be allowed to speak at the Congress. Freedom in 

choice of delegates and freedom of speech is therefore denied. [To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 


When the League asked for assurance that the proceedings S1r,—I cannot resist the temptation to send a line in apprecia- 
would be freely reported, it was informed that “ facilities tion of Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s brilliant and witty review of 
will be granted to the accredited correspondents of the German Mlle. Prat’s flamboyant effusions. If more reviews like this 
and foreign newspapers allowed to circulate in the country were published, the production by “hitherto reputable” 
for reporting the discussions and proceedings of the Congress.” publishers of such worthless trash would quickly be dropped. 
The qualification “allowed to circulate in the country” But most of the Press is as irresponsible as publishing, and 
whittles down this freedom to nothingness. In view of these The Spectator stands almost alone. It is almost the only paper 
facts the Howard League is driven to the conclusion that the in which one can be certain of finding authoritative and 
Congress will be worthless and therefore it will take no part honest reviewing: that is why I and my friends read it. 


in the proceedings. —yYours, &e., M. H. RoBErtTsSON. 
It is well that these facts should be known and appreciated. SW. 1. 

The Congress is to discuss amongst other questions the [We have received several other communications to the 

following : same effect as Mr. Robertson’s letter.—Ep. The Spectator.] 
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Numen Inest 


By RICHARD HUGHES 


Tus week sixty thousand copies of Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom were let loose, and will very likely be sold. But not 
read. Many a thirty-shillings will be a mere fee paid to 
fashion, or good intention, or hero-worship. For there are 
certainly not sixty thousand people alive in England today 
capable of reading the book. In length it runs well over a 
quarter of a million words: it is tightly packed: it is the 
expression of a lofty, complex, and desperate mind. 

By the same token, it will be reviewed at length in every 
paper. Many of the reviews wili be by distinguished authors ; 
by men who knew Lawrence, and on whom his impact was 
profound. Yet I doubt if any single review will be wholly 
satisfactory. The Turkish army could not contain the Arab 
revolt, because of the revolt’s extension in depth. Likewise 
there is an extra dimension to this book, which must always 
remain oblique to the widest deployments of criticism. 

Lawrence was more like an onion than an apple. You can 
peel an apple, and Jay it bare. But it is not-so easy, when 
pecling an onion, to know what skin to stop at. The really 
pertinacious can peel an onion till there is no onion—but that 
is a poor reward for their pains. ‘Therefore mistrust people 
who say, “I knew the true Lawrence, he was so-and-so ; 
beneath all his (what’s-its-name) he was really (thingumabob).” 
Or rather, believe them, but remember that the skin they have 
found is no thicker than the one they have peeled off. The 
intense introspection of Lawrence was well aware of this. He 
knew that each skin was the actual product of the different 
layer beneath. He knew, for instance, that under his flight 
from publicity lay an appetite for glory ; which itself overlay 
a contempt for all material achievement. Because he knew 
this, he wantonly added to his integuments outwards. If 
nothing else was at stake, the effect he chose to produce on 
any audience was generally the one he judged to be the 
hardest. Even a negative one. You often hear it said of some 
celebrity that you could feel his greatness the moment he 
entered a room. Therefore Lawrence went one better. He 
could be in a room without anyone noticing that he was there, 
till he chose—a far harder achievement. This sounds as 
if he were only a kind of psychological conjurer, an adept 
at sleight-of-mind : a mountebank. ‘There was that skin. 
But it was the thinnest of all. He was a great man, all right. 
For my own part, as a boy, I found in contact with Lawrence 
the highest kind of numinous excitement that I am capable 
of feeling. 

Although this is the first public edition of the Seven Pillars, 
much of it has already been made public (in addition to 
Lawrence’s own abridgement, Revolt in the Desert) by the two 
leading biographies, Graves and Liddell Hart. In Graves, 

particularly, whole passages were incorporated, only trans- 
posed from the first to the third person. (In the circum- 
stances this was wholly proper. Graves was writing at 
Lawrence’s personal request, at high pressure, in order to 
forestall a ‘* possibly inaccurate *’ Life by an author Lawrence 
detested.) But these abridgements do not at all detract from 
the value of the publication of the whole. Graves was con- 
cerned, in his abridgement, with extracting the narrative. As 
a true adventure-story, it can be compared with other true 
adventure-stories. Liddell Hart was concerned with extracting 
the strategy. He ranks Lawrence, as a military artist, among 
the highest: and other military historians may argue the 
question in military terms. In both these spheres comparisons 
can be made, legitimately and easily; for neither of them 
contains the uniqueness of the book. (I must hasten to add 
that it does not lie, either, in its literary quality. Lawrence 
was not a natural poet. Brilliantly though he learned to 


a 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 





By T. E. Lawrence. (Cape. 30s.) 


write, his language remains, as it began, artificial : his medium 
is never more than the hand-maid of his meaning.) No, its 
uniqueness is spiritual. Here was a man of greater military 
ability (if we accept Liddell Hart) than Napoleon, prone at the 
same time to apply to meditation the same intense concentra- 
tion that he applied to external problems. A man of the most 
burning activity, whose philosophy marched with the negative 
aspects at least of the philosophy of Lao Tsu ; and added to it 
a heightening, into incorporeal things, of the Islamic doctrine 
that to create is wicked. A leader who stripped himself, to the 
bare ego, of illusion; thus becoming an immense “capacity 
yawing rudderless ” ; and lent himself to further other men’s 
purposes, to save, for others, the sin of creating from the 
greater sin of being botched creating ; though fully conscious 
of the suicide his own integrity was thereby committing. 

The central problem of the book, then, is the problem of 
excelling. It is implicit everywhere ; but it is expressly dis- 
cussed in two beautifully modulated chapters, the hundredth 
and the hundred-and-third. How can the man of greater 
capacity excel, without harming this neighbours? Are we 
* like cells of a bee-comb, of which one might change, or swell 
itself, only at the expense of the whole”? Many would 
answer, No: for there lies the way of self-sacrifice, the way 
of the redeemer, the vicar. It was hardly to be expected thet 
Lawrence would accept this at its face value : 

* The self-immolated victim took for his own the rare gift of 
sacrifice ; and no pride and few pleasures in the world were so 
joyful, so rich as this choosing voluntarily another’s evil to perfect 
the self. There was a hidden selfishness in it, as in all perfections. 
To each opportunity there could be only one vicar, and the snatching 
of it robbed the fellows of their due hurt. Their vicar rejoiced, 
while his brethren were wounded in their manhood. His purer part, 
for the mediator, might have been to stand among the crowd, to 
watch another win the cleanness of a redeemer’s name. By the 
one road lay self-perfection, by the other self-immolation, and a 
making perfect of the neighbour. . . To endure for another in 
simplicity gave a sense of greatness. There was nothing loftier 
than a cross, from which to contemplate the world. The pride 
and exhilaration of it were beyond conceit. Yet each cross, 
occupied, robbed the late-comers of all but the poor part of copying: 
and the meanest of things were those done by example. The 
virtue of sacrifice lay within the victim’s soul. Honest redemption 
must have been free and child-minded. When the expiator was 
conscious of the under-motives and the after-glory of his act, both 
were wasted on him. So the introspective altruist appropriated a 
share worthless, indeed harmful, to himself; for had he remained 
passive, his cross might have been granted to aninnocent. Torescue 
simple ones from such evil by paying for them his complicated 
self would be avaricious in the modern man. He, thought-riddled, 
could not share their belief in others’ discharge through his agony, 
and they, looking on him without understanding, might feel the 
shame which was the manly disciple’s lot : or might fail to feel it, 
and incur the double punishment of ignorance. Or was this shame, 
too, a self-abnegation, to be admitted and admired for its own 
sake? How was it right to let men die because they did not 
understand ? Blindness and folly aping the way of right were 
punished more heavily than purposed evil, at least in the present 
consciousness and remorse of man alive. Complex men who 
knew how self-sacrifice uplifted the redeemer and cast down the 
bought, and who held back in his knowledge might so let a foolish 
brother take the place of false nobility and its later awakened due 
of heavier sentence. There seemed no straight walking for us 
leaders in this crooked lane of conduct, ring within ring of unknown, 
shamefaced motives cancelling or double-charging their precedents.” 
‘** There is nothing loftier than a cross, from which to contem- 
plate the world.” Lawrence had the opportunity of many 
crosses, ranging upwards in complexity from the curiously 
beautiful self-immolation of Tallal, after witnessing the 
atrocities at Tafas. But he chose instead his long submersion 
in the Air Force—*‘ mind-suicide, by some slow task to choke 
at length this furnace in my brain.” It is not inappropriate 
to Lawrence’s most exacting spirit of self-abnegation that 
when he came to die it was not on any cross at all, but on g 
motor-cycle. 
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Queen Victoria and the Liberals 


The Political Influence of Queen Victoria, 1861-1901. By 


Frank Hardie. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


GLADSTONE, writing in 1875, spoke of “a beneficial substitu- 
tion of influence for power” in the position of the Crown, 
and Mr. Hardie, who quotes this sentence, examines and 
describes the nature and methods of that influence. His book 
is a careful, balanced and scholarly discussion of this subject. 


He has studied all the important authorities, and his 
final chapter is admirable both as_ exposition and as 
argument. 


It is impossible in a short review to follow Mr. Hardie in his 
full and interesting survey of the Queen's actions in foreign 
and domestic policy. He has a deep admiration for her great 
qualities and he does full justice to her services to peace and 
the dignity and seriousness of public life. But in any such 
book the chief and the most dramatic interest must be found 
in the change that came over her position after the ‘seventies. 
Mr. Hardie does not exaggerate when he speaks of her in these 
Jater years as furiously partisan. When the Queen's Letters 
were published it was a shock to most people to learn that 
when a Liberal Government was in office she habitually con- 
sulted the leaders of the Opposition. Mr. Hardie quotes the 
remarkable correspondence that passed between the Queen and 
Salisbury when Rosebery was Prime Minister : 

*‘ As far as it is possible to ascertain ” (Salisbury wrote) “ the 
Unionist party is quite prepared for a dissolution, and would 
be likely to fare well if one should now take place. Some think 
it would be better for them now than later, when a lengthened 


agitation against the House of Lords has banished the Irish 
question from men’s minds.” 


It would have been a great shock to respectable Conserva- 
tives if they had found that the Queen had been consulting 
Gladstone when Salisbury was in office, and that Gladstone 
had explained in recommending her to get rid of Salisbury 
that the moment was a convenient one for his party. But 
the Queen went further, for she actually advised Wolseley 
on one occasion to resign in order to embarrass her 
Ministers. 


Was this change in the Queen, asks Mr. Hardie, due to per- 
sonal antipathies or to a fundamental antagonism between 
the Crown and progressive forces ? The personal element is, 
of course, very important ; and there is a dramatie irony in 
the estrangement between Gladstone and the Queen, for it 
was brought about partly by the accident that he was con- 
servative and Disraeli radical. Gladstone held that nothing 
in public life was more important than preserving the 
general respect for the Crown. He was alarmed about the 
prospect with “a withdrawn and expensive Queen and a 
hedonistic and expensive heir.” So he set to work hard for 
two objects : the first that of inducing the Queen to leave her 
retirement and take part in public ceremonies ; the second 
that of giving the Prince of Wales some training in public 
affairs. By his persistent and often tactless pursuit of these 
two distasteful objects he provoked her bitter hostility. 
Disraeli had none of these anxieties or scruples. He was 
confident that he could manage the Queen, and he was ready 
for experiments with the Crown. Mr. Hardie points out that 
the opposition to the Royal Titles Bill—a point on which the 
Queen's memory was long and bitter—was the opposition of 
people attached to tradition. Hartington led the House oppo- 
sition in the Commons; Shaftesbury in the Lords. Glad- 
stone and the Queen were both obstinate people with grave 
views of duty and politics. Mr. Hardie says they would have 
got on better if either of them had a little more sense of 
humour. Disraeli had enough for both and he was a born 
flatterer, whereas Gladstone thought flattery a crime. In 
this agreeable school the Queen learnt to love ideas that she 
had detested when they were Palmerston’s. Disraeli turned her 
into a violent Imperialist, so Jingo that she once declared 
that England would have no peace until she had fought Russia. 
When later she came under Salisbury’s influence she unlearnt 
a good part of this teaching. But she never unlearnt the 
hatred of Gladstone, with which he had inspired her, and the 
quarrel which began when he attacked Disraeli’s Eastern 
policy did not end even with his death. 

Yet. as Mr. Hardie says, the partisan rdé/c that the Queen 
accepted inthe last years of her reign, if it was accentuated by 
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her personal dislikes, was due also to the turn that politi, 
had taken. She liked Rosebery as much as she dislikes 
Gladstone, but she treated his Government as she had treate, 
Gladstone's. For she had a profound dislike of democre, 
and however ready she had been under the Prince Consopp, 
influence to be impartial between Whig and Tory Ministries, 
she could not be impartial when these new issues had beep 
raised. Yet the issue that was raised in 1885 provided the 
greatest opportunity in her reign for using the immeng 
influence she possessed over public men. Nobody now can by 
blind to the disasters that have followed the failure to sett, 
the Irish question at that time. The need for a settlement 
was clear to men of different parties. Salisbury had chosen q 
Home Ruler as Viceroy, and that Viceroy had secret talks 
with Parnell and Justin McCarthy. The ablest officials jp 
Dublin Castle were convinced that the government of Ireland 
was impossible unless the demand was met. Gladstone was 
ready to support Salisbury in a policy of reform, but relations 
between parties were very bitter and suspicious ; they were 
complicated by the quarrels of Chamberlain and Hartington, 
If the Queen had used her influence then to persuade the rival 
leaders to co-operate, both Engiand and Ireland might have 
escaped some disastrous and shameful chapters in their history, 
Unhappily, the Queen took the opposite course, and did all she 
could to embitter the quarrel. Neither her wide experience nor 
her devotion to duty had ever broken down the prejudices 
that kept her blind to the gravest problem in her Empire. 


J. L. Hammonn, 


The Church Expounded 


The Relevance of the Church. By F. R. Barry. (Nisbet. 7s. 6d.) 


A COMMENT often made on the contemporary religious situation 
is that, although we lack giants, we have many who touch a 
high level of prophetic or intellectual power. If we have these, 
Canon Barry is certainly among them on both counts. More- 
over, he shows himself in this volume to be not only a sounder 
of a rousing call, but a builder. His earlier work on The 
Relevance of Christianity had an appeal that was both wide 
and penetrating. It was a brilliant piece of pioneer, exploring 
work. But at the end of it many readers must have been 
left rather perplexed, or, as the author himself modestly says, 
‘too much in the air.” More true, if more prosaic, would 
it be to say that many of its readers find themselves, as indeed 
do many others who have not had the good fortune to be 
among his readers, in one of two positions, both promising, 
both unsatisfactory. Convinced, whether by Canon Barry's 
prophesying or by some other means, that Christ holds the 
key to the right future for mankind, either they are content 
with that individual conviction and with such action as it 
may prompt, or, not being content, they do not know what 
else is necessary nor where to look for it. 


This book is an eloquent answer to their difficulties. It is 
not the sole answer. We cannot give it the supreme praise of 
palling it the best possible answer. But it is a thundering 
good answer. Some of us had speculated about the way in 
which Canon Barry would expound the Church, if and when 
he ever came to expound it in a book. We wondered if he 
ever would. It seems the misgivings were groundless. The 
subject is not outside his range. Here he is, with the same 
acute thought, the same knowledge of the modern situation, 
the same flow of arresting words, and the same profoundly 
Christian mind. What then does he say about the Church? 
In one sense he has a royal belief in it. He sees clearly that 
it is essential to Christianity. In less than half a dozen short, 
incisive sentences he fixes with a master hand the necessary 
relationship of Gospel and Church : 

“A Church which has ceased to exhibit that Gospel has forfeited 
its claim to men’s allegiance. But, apart from the Church, what 
Gospel is there ? If no redeemed society had been born, then the 
Cross of Christ was defeat. Reconciliation is an empty word till 
it is verified in a common experience. But men learnt to say ‘ God 
is Love ’ through what they learnt in the new community.”’ 


He knows, as,Coleridge knew, that a churchless Christianity 
has no substance in it. He knows that the Church, if it is 


anything at all, is the Body of Christ. The Church of the New 
Testament, “ the scriptural experience of community in the 
Holy Spirit, as the matrix of new and enriched response to 
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jife, is not merely the historical origin, but the regulative idea 
of the Church at all times and in all places.” That is what 
the Christian Church is, and must be. If we reject that, we 
effective contact with the Christian Church. Canon 
Barry understands all this, and yet he speaks with two 
voices: In fact, he often has two voices in this book. Some- 
times it is due to a splendid impatience, which makes him less 
than logieal, as who should say, ** Let us pull away this ugly 
scaffolding. and get on with the building.’ For the most 

it arises from his overflowing sympathies, and may be 
more than logical, and right, though it is hard for the pedes- 
trian Churchman to understand. 


miss 


The chief example of it is one that runs through the book. 
He glows with passionate enthusiasm about the Church. It 
jg vital; it is the power-house of divine energy. He claims 
that Theology, though not quite in the old sense, is the regina 
scientiarum. ~ The initiative has passed to Theology. Not 
since the mighty achievements of St. Thomas has theology 
been so vital or so catholic” ... ‘As Whitehead insists, 
it was the theology of the Western Church, with its superb 
and unshaken confidence in the ultimate rationality of the 
Universe because it is ordered by God’s mind and will, which 
has made the triumphs of modern science possible.’ Even 
today * The real situation now is that the best thought of the 
time has reached the point when only the Christian solution 
can rescue it from confusion and bankruptcy.” In all this 
his own Church has played a notable part, and has met a new 
intellectual situation with extraordinary success. Thanks 
largely to ~ the Liberal school in the Church of England,” it 
may be claimed “that English-speaking Christianity can 
meet the best thought of the twentieth century on its chosen 
fields—and out-think it.””. And this inner alertness has borne 
abundant fruit all over the world. In Africa, for example, 
astonishing adventures have been crowned with astonishing 
success. 

Nevertheless, there is in the book another voice. We do 
not mean his criticism, often very severe, of the Church as it is, 
its introversions, its clericalism, its false antithesis of * tem- 
poral power ” or ** keep out of politics.” That is his zeal and 
his uncomfortable habit of judging everything by New Testz- 
ment standards. We may wince at that, but we may not 
complain. What is meant is that he seems to do less than 
justice to what may be called the Catholic tradition. When 
he reports that to the rising generation * the appeal to history 
does not hold,”’ or that ** many undergraduates think of the 
Church as merely part of a general conspiracy organized by 
the War Office,” he seems too much disposed to take it lying 
down. In a very interesting passage we read that : 

“Great Christians like Bishop Gore have accepted with uncon- 
cealed reluctance conclusions which seemed to be logically inevitable, 
even though they do not correspond with the realities of Christian 
experience. There was nothing wrong with the arguments, but they 
led to conclusions which do not square with the facts. The mistake 
must have lain in false premises. They sought to define the nature 
of the Church in terms of its institutional organization. But it is 
funetion which determines structure rather than structure that 
determines function.” 


About this it is necessary to say that “ the realities of Christian 
experience do not themselves constitute the Rock of Ages. 
Nor indeed does Christendom, though it is a stouter rock than 
any one group of twentieth-century people. But supposing 
it to be conceded that function determines structure, what 
about the function of the New Testament Church amid 
heathenism, or the Mediaeval Church as the one controlling 
spiritual force in a lawless, passionate Europe ? Did not that 
function shape the body into a certain structure ? And is not 
that structure inherited ? It is over the obligation of that 
inheritance that some readers, quickened and inspired by 
Canon Barry’s Eco, will question some of his conclusions. 
And by this is not meant simply that some will be irritated 
by the expectation that women-priests will presently be 


installed in the Church, or that some will feel that his belief 


that * the introduction of Songs of Praise will double a congre- 
gation in two months ” betrays a failure to understand what 
congregations really think. The true ground for caution in 
accepting the whole of what he says is that, though he is im- 
pressed by the picturesqueness of history, and stirred by the 
importance of it, he is not really controlled by the strength 
of it. 
S. C. CARPENTER. 
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Toeing the Party Line 


Literature. 3V Philip Henderson. (The Bodley Head. 3s. 6d.) 


Ir was a gallant attempt of Mr. Henderson's to try to deal 
with literature in so small a compass, even though he has 
confined himself to the English variety, except for a pre- 
liminary chapter on The Ancient World. Here and there, 
as one would expect, there are lapses indicating that Mr. 
Henderson has not read the stuff himself, but. relied on 
text-books, not always of the first quality, for his information. 
It is somewhat odd to read that Sir Thomas Browne wrote 
at the same time as Webster: and that during the reign of 
Queen Anne Dryden and Pope translated Homer and Virgil ; 
nor does the stock sneer at Chesterfield reassure us that 
Mr. Henderson has read the works of a man whose definition 
of a gentleman, as Professor Richmond Bond has lately 
ingeniously shown, is hardly distinguishable from that of 
Newman. This is a double lapse, for here Mr. Henderson, 
who writes as a Marxian, unblushingly adopts the most 
blatant bourgeois attitude. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Henderson covers the ground adequately. 

* The object of this book is to demonstrate that it is only 
by understanding the economic, and therefore the class 
structure of society, that any genuine understanding of the 
literature and thought of an age can be arrived at.” It all 
depends, of course, what you mean by “* understanding.” 
The dictum is true if you regard the study of literature as 
that of a sub-department of sociology : but if you regard it 
as an illumination of the spirit, as a revelation of possible 
significances in life, the phrase needs a good deal of qualificea- 


tion. It is possible that I may not grasp every detail of 
Plato's Symposium without knowing something of the 
ymty g g 


structure of Athenian but will ignorance of this 
prevent me from grasping the essence? But then, to have 
admitted this would have been to complicate Mr. Henderson’s 
task: all he needs to show is that at first literature pandered 
to the lusts and luxuries of the aristocracy, then to the lusts 
and complacencies of the bourgeoisie, and that now the 
There were a 


society, 


"emergent proletariat ~ is becoming vocal. 
few attempts in the past. such as Pierce the Plowman’s Creed, 
but hardly anything worth talkmg about until the last four 
or five years. 

For proletarian literature is not proletarian unless it deals 
with the miseries of the poor: thus Bunyan does not even 
receive a mention, perhaps hecause no genuine proletarian 
would have allowed himself to be side-tracked by religion. 
Burns, on the other hand, that excellent bourgeois, is praised 
for pitying mice and flowers. Dickens had something 
say, but he confused the issue with a deal of middle-class 
mush. Most literature, it appears, has dealt with 
unimportant matters, thought and emotions: good honest 
proletarian literature deals with the belly. 


to 


those 


The earlier chapters are stimulating history, and, inae- 
curacies apart, well worth reading for the sake of grasping 
The last two, The Breakdown of Capitalism, 
We can readily 


the point of view. 
and The Future, are the most interesting. 
share Mr. Henderson's indignation that most novels should 
deal with trivialitics at a time like the present; but ke is 
wrong in supposing that the intelligentsia keep aloof: his 
attacks on Messrs. Eliot, Richards, Read and Wyndham 
Lewis show a certain opacity, and to refer to the author of 
In Retreat as one who indulges in introspective fantasies 
about the War is more than astonishing. What Mr. Henderson 
does not seem to admit is that there is communication on 
different levels ; that literature may be concerned to formulate 
permanent values which transcend immediacies, and that 
part of its virtue resides precisely in the fact that it struggles 
to keep itself free of political entanglements. It must ke 
conceded that Mr. Henderson does not believe in putting 
literature to the political plough by force: it must harness 
itself willingly. One must add that this is a brisk and readable 
book, in which many good things are said by the way, many 
acute criticisms adventured. Mr. Henderson often makes a 
good case, but is apt to spoil it by overstatement : occasionally 
his delight in literature makes him waver from the party line, 
as when he praises Congreve, Mr. Yeats (for whom excuses 
are made) and Mrs. Woolf. The book is probably as good a 
shall get of the communist is 
] 


iterature. 


statement as we way the 


expected to think about Bonamy Dosree. 
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Swift and Other Irish Studies 


The Drapier’s Letters. By Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert 


Davis. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
The Script of Jonathan Swift and other Essays. 


By Shane 
Leslie. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


The Drapier's Letters are not today among the most widely 
read of Swift's writings, but their importance during his 
lifetime was paramount; with their publication he became 
ecognized as the Irish patriot par excellence. In the light 
of modern historical research the occasion which called the 
letters into being appears trivial enough ; William Wood’s 
abortive attempt to provide a copper coinage for Ireland 
would not, had it succeeded, have been the worst instance 
of oppression that the country had suffered or was to suffer 
later. But the project of Wood's halfpence, as it was called, 
furnished Swift with an admirable peg on which to hang the 
series of letters, in which, writing in the character of a humble 
draper, he succeeded in rousing the most illiterate citizens 
of Dublin to the consciousness of their position as Irishmen 
in the thraldom of an alien race. ' The letters are magnificent 
examples of the power of the written word and can be read 
with great pleasure today, especially in this handsome and 
valuable volume, which we owe to the industry of Mr. Herbert 
Davis of University College, Toronto. The standard edition 
of Swift's prose works has latterly been that of Temple Scott, 
which has many merits, but The Drapier’s Letters can only be 
properly savoured when they are decently printed in an 
attractive type which preserves the capital letters and the 
italics of the originals. Mr. Davis gives us all these, and in 
addition an introduction and an exhaustive commentary 
which makes his book a definitive edition of an epoch- 
making work. 

It is pleasing to note that editors of Swift’s work appear 
to be lacking in the selfishness generally imputed to scholars. 
Professor Nichol Smith allowed Mr. Davis full access to his 
material for the volume of the Swift-Ford correspondence, 
which has only been published within the last month or two 
and in which he adumbrated an important discovery in the 
following words : 

“Mr. Herbert Davis in his edition of The Drapier’s Letters shows 
that there is an earlier form of the first Letter; but it may not 
have been circulated.” 

And Mr. Harold Williams, whose forthcoming edition of 
Swift's Poems is eagerly awaited, has favoured Mr. Davis 
with a description of a copy of the Second Letter which he has 
recently acquired and which has the unique distinction of 
having been printed outside Dublin, actually in Limerick. 
The only tiny error that a captious reviewer has _ been 
able to detect in an admirable piece of work is the 
description on p. 254 of Edward Southwell as ‘the Hon. 
Edward Southwell.” 

Mr. Shane Leslie’s book consists of three lectures which 
he delivered last winter at the University of Pennsylvania 
as the holder of a fellowship in bibliography founded by 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. The first alone deals with Swift 
and is an interesting discussion of his handwriting, although 
the statement on page 4 that ‘Stella no doubt was the 
natural daughter of Sir William Temple” is open to question. 
I do not find it easy to agree altogether with two of the 
sentences which follow : 

* Let us put aside all thought of Freud in connexion with Swift 

and Stella, nor imagine that they plied each other with the in- 
visible whips of mental sadism ; much less that he tortured her with 
the scorpion of frustrated desire. They were much simpler in 
the cighteenth century.” 
I can seareely feel that either Swift or Stella would have 
regarded ** simple’ as the mot juste for their tortuous rela- 
tionship, and they would both sincerely object, if they were 
alive today, to Mr. Leslie’s description of Lord Chesterfield 
as a man “to whom Macaulay attributed the manners of a 
dancing master and the morals of a lady whose virtue has 
been monetized.” Neither would have approved of Macaulay 
being given the credit for an epigram of Johnson’s and both 
would have condemned the clumsy periphrasis in six words 
of the original ** whore.” Mr. Leslie discusses Swift’s hand- 
writing particularly in relation to the surviving manuscripts 
of his poems, and concludes with an appeal to all who possess 
such manuscripts to place them at the disposal of Mr. Harold 
Williams for incorporation in his forthcoming edition of 
Swift's poetical works. WILLIAM Kine. 


————— 


The Balkan Question 


That Blue Danube. By John D. FE. Evans. 


Fora 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson. woes by 


(Denis Archer. 7s, 6d.) 
In spite of Lord Rothermere’s Hungarian Rhapsodies the 
British public tends to regard the Balkans more in terms of 
statistics than of human lives, and for most it is Mr. Arnoig 
Toynbee’s definition of 1915: ‘* Their importance to Euro: 
lies in their immense capacity for doing her injury,” Mr, 
Evans by cleverly exploiting the statistics confirms the defini. 
tion, but makes his theme both popular and readable. It js a 
pity, however, if this ‘* popularity ’” is responsible for the 
lack of an index or of a certain literary style and grammatical 
scruple. 


The whole Danubian question is considered (there are 
extremely useful explanations, for instance, of the Transyl. 
vanian and Ruthenian questions), but the main emphasis jg 
on Hungary’s Revisionist pretensions today: in tke light of her 
internal and external conduct from the formation of the 
Ausgleich to the assassination of Alexander of Yugo-Slavig 
at the hands of Janka Puszta “‘ farmers.” Especially to be 
commended is the section in the chapter, ‘“* Post-War Hun. 
gary,” that treats of KXarolyi’s downfall, the bizarre Bela Kun 
experiment with the subsequent White Terror (Gémbis and 
Kanya were there and are its direct descendants). There in 
a few pages is contained a biting moral for nearly every brand 
of political theorist. Mr. Evans’ judgement coincides with the 
recent assertion of a Czecho-Slovak Minister that ‘* objections 
on ethnological grounds to the existing frontiers in Central 
Europe cannot be met by any revision, but they can be 
settled by an honest minority policy.” 
policy of cat’s meat to the lion, and large-scale frontier adjust- 
ments are simply not practical power politics. Nor does 
Hungary’s. moral plea bear Mr. Evans’ close examination. 
Magyarization, he claims, learns and forgets nothirg, still 
assumes that racial divine right cancels out racial exploitation, 
and blindly refuses to believe that the Peace Treaties mere'y 
legalized a fait accompli. 

An ugly record is given of arms-running, forgery, and 
election terrorism in Post- as in Pre-War Hungary. The refu- 
tation of Bethlen’s and Jehlicska’s democratic and Slovak 
special pleading is perhaps Mr. Evans’ most valuable contri- 
bution to public enlightenment in a book which, as Dr. Seton 
Watson points out in his concise Foreword, “* is supplemented 
by that personal contact with the various Danubian countries 
without which even the profoundest learning would be 
worthless.” 


Architectural Foundations 


The New Architecture and the Bauhaus. 
(Faber. 6s.) 


By Walter Grorius. 


For the whole of this century the progressive Englishman’s 
attitude to the visual arts has been dominated by French 
influence of one kind or another. If we think of modern 
developments in painting the name of Picasso or M1tisse 
leaps most easily to our mind, and we tend to forget the 
important contribution made to the evolution of abstract 
painting by the artists of Central Europe during the years 
before the War. In the same way Le Corbusier is the figure 
that we most naturally associate with progressive tendencies 
in architecture, to the detriment of the architect of Germany 
whose achievement has been at least as important. So 
it has come about that many English people who talk smoothly 
about a house being une machine a habiter disclaim all know- 
ledge of so eminent a German architect as Professor Gropius. 
This situation is evidently ridiculous, for Professor Gropius 
has to his credit an achievement of greater importance than 
that of any other living architect. Other people have built 
good buildings or written good books about architecture, 
but Professor Gropius is the only architect who has attempted 
a practical solution of the fundamental problems presented 
by the new relation of art and industry. His new book is 
an exposition, in extraordinarily simple and lucid form, 
of the origin and results of this experiment, that is to say 
it is a history of the formation and conduct of the Bauhaus 
at Dessau. 


Professor Gropius’ fundamental aim was to save man from 
the tyranny of the machine, not by running away from it, 
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like Morris, back to handicraft, but by grappling with it, 
and foreing it to serve. man in the best possible way. In 
the field of industrially produced objects this can be achieved 
by discovering standard models fundamentally suited for 
indefinite mechanical repetition in the process of mass pro- 
duction. At the Bauhaus this was done for all sorts of 
products—steel furniture, crockery or textiles—and new types 
were created which were not weak imitations of hand-made 
goods, but which fulfilled easily the conditions imposed by 
mechanical production. But it was an essential point 
in Professor Gropius’ programme that the same method 
should be extended to the whole range cf architecture, to 
which all the other industrial arts were to be subordinated. 
His idea was to find the appropriate type for the composite 
industrially produced object, the House, and then to extend 
the principle still further to the larger objects, the Street 
and the Town. Exploiting fully the possibilities offered by 
steel frames he even evolved a standard house which could 
be made entirely at the factory, loaded on to a couple of 
Jorries and put up on the spot in defiance of all variations 
of weather. From this it was a logical step to consider the 
best form of street architecture, and Professor Gropius 
demonstrates conclusively the advantages of the 10-12 floor 
bleck of flats over both the free standing house and the 3-5 
floor block, since they allow of more air, more light and 
more open space. 

In his book Professor Gropius has laid down the funda- 
mental principles of modern architecture and industrial art. 
That he is no mere theoretician but that his practice is the 
logical equivalent and cogent proof of his ideas is evident 
from the plates which illustrate it. It will, incidentally, 
be a revelation to some English readers to see how far Professor 
Gropius had already advanced along new paths by 1911, 
when he was putting up buildings which would look reckless 
in England at the present day. It is perhaps worth adding 
that the book is admirably produced and has a brilliant photo- 
montage jacket by Professor Moholy-Nagy. 

ANTHONY BLuntT. 


A Gteat Impresario 


Diaghileff. His Artistic and Private Life. By Arnold Haskell. 

In collaboration with Walter Nouvel. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. HASKELL’s book is both a biography of Diaghileff and a 
history of the modern movement in Russian Ballet. Its 
value as a work of reference is thereby inestimably increased, 
but its interest as a biography has been pitiably diminished. 
Mr. Haskell has widened the scope of his study by giving a full 
account of the cultivated society into which Diaghileff was 
born, by describing in detail every ephemeral artistic move- 
ment with which he came into contact, and by pursuing the 
carcers of his subject and his associates down every sidetrack 
along which patient research and the memory of Mr. Walter 
Nouvel, his collaborator, have permitted him to follow. Asa 
catalogue of fashionable aesthetic impacts it is impressively 
complete. But it is impossible to praise the book as a bio- 
graphy. It has been planned with an inexcusable lack of 
economy, long passages merely repeating what has already 
been sufficiently said in another context ; a great deal of the 
detail is of interest only to the collector of anecdotal bric-d-brac ; 
and the manner of Mr. Haskell’s writing offers little compensa- 
tion to those who may become wearied by its substance. It is 
a pity too that with so much space at his disposal he should 
have been so sparing with critical discussion of Diaghileff’s 
ballets. And it is curious that he should have decided to 
evade with an apologetic shudder a thorough consideration— 
obligatory, one might have thought, on the biographer of 
Diaghileff—of the ** wholly unpleasant subject ” of Diaghileff’s 
attitude towards sex. 

We think of Diaghileff now only as the gifted impresario 
who introduced the Russian Ballets to the capitals of western 
Europe, though considerably less than half his life was devoted 
to ballet. His first practical interest was in music, and his 
enthusiasm was only transferred to painting when a duo for 
soprano and baritone which he had composed failed to interest 
even his closest friends. He had no personal talent as a 
painter either, but he quickly made a name for himself by 
founding and editing a paper which successfully challenged 
prevailing artistic fashions, by arranging exhibitions, and by 
producing a little monograph on the Russian portraitist 


Levitsky, which was well received. Apart from a_ short 
interval during which he was attached to the Imperial theatres 
and edited their year-book, he had no practical acquaintance 
with the stage until four years after his magazine had ceased 
publication. It was not until 1909 that he introduced the 
Russian Ballets to Paris, and he would probably have not 
done so even then if he could have obtained a post in his own 
country. But in official artistic circles his ideas were held in 
the greatest suspicion, and after the death of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir he could get no support for his work. Balletomanes 
who reproach Russia for its lack of appreciation of Diaghileff 
should remember that but for the indifference and opposition 
of influential Russians at this period they would probably 
never have seen the entertainments over which they have 
rhapsodized for the last twenty years. 

Mr. Haskell is naturally disinclined to consider Diaghileff 
as an ordinary impresario, but it is really difficult to see why 
he was a greater man than, say, Mr. C. B. Cochran. Diaghileff 
was a man with a passion for self-expression, which he was 
unable to satisfy by artistic achievements of his own, but for 
which he found a suitable method of release in coordinating 
the efforts of others. Mr. Cochran, whatever his motive may 
be, appears to do precisely the same thing. Diaghileff's 
influence admittedly revolutionized ballet, but Mr. Cochran 
has transformed the revue. No doubt Mr. Haskell would 
claim that ballet and revue belong to different worlds, but 
the point is a debatable one. Both ballet and revue are 
second-rate artistic forms: they make their appeal at about 
the same level, and appear to satisfy roughly the same 
audiences. The chief difference between them indeed appears 
to be only that Mr. Cochran’s revues pay their own way while 
Diaghileff’s ballets depended for their existence on the 
generosity of rich enthusiasts. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


Jacob Wassermann’s Marriage 


The Letters of Jacob Wassermann to Frau Julie Wassermann. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir must be a tribute to the success of Wassermann’s novels 
in England that his publishers should have thought it worth 
while to publish these letters. For, as letters, they are in no 
way remarkable. There are one or two unhappy and moving 
passages, and a few pages of real interest, but that is really 
all. They tell the story of a miserable married life, and the 
story itself is a readable one : for there is, I suppose, a certain 
interest in reading between the lines and in guessing how often 
the unfortunate writer was compelled to prevaricate when 
writing home. 

For Wassermann was essentially an honest man: and the 
réle of a lying husband did not suit him. He was honest 
to a degree which does not here conceal the ugliness of his 
egotism, his sense of inferiority, his thirst for suecess. Some 
of these passages read like a publisher’s blurb: “ My study of 
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Casanova has been pronounced excellent, and that has put 
fresh heart into me. This time I shall set to work on a vaster 
scale, and I look upon it as a preliminary for my great, 
humorous, historical novel about Nuremberg.” Again, there 
is a great deal about money : the hotels to which Wassermann 
fled from his wife were nearly always too expensive, and his 
calculations about the sales of his books are of no interest 
whatever. Yet money-calculations need not be sordid, unless 
they are used as padding to fill up space: some of the most 
moving passages in Van Gogh's letters are about money ; and 
the meanness of Beethoven was on a scale to match his 
greatest symphonies. 

The fact is that Wassermann could not write spontaneously 
to his wife. Every one of these letters seems written under 
the compulsion of a sense of guilt. Sometimes he is merely 
assuring her that he has really written four letters during the 
last few days; more often he is vowing that his relationship 
with some other woman is platonic, or that this other woman 
has the highest opinion of his wife; sometimes, on another 
tack, he proves to his wife that his relationship to her is 
platonic: ‘ I can never be unfaithful to you --in the higher 
sense.” One of the later letters shows genuine feeling when 
he is making this plea: 

* Let us be contented with each other—let us live in peace, 
that’s what I’m longing for. You must hold me by being 
more sympathetic, by being platonic, and not hold me too tightly, 
too literally. Imagination requires free play, and my imagination 
shuts me away in a far-off world. Téink this over.” 

In his last letters to her he rea}J*’ attempts to tell her what is in 
his mind : 


‘You don’t know how much I suffer from my own ego, and 
how hard I have to struggle through all the muddy stages of human 
weakness to reach a state of greater clarity. You have no idea 
how bitterly I loathe myself, but I cannot claim consideration on 
that account, for man can only be judged by his behaviour, and 
my behaviour to you is often odious enough. In a certain sense I 
am not responsible . . . And how inadequate I feel in relation to 
inv work, how repulsive every sentence I have written seems to me, 
how futile every word that I employ, how halting my imagination, 
how conflicting my emotions, how emyty my jleasures !”’ 


These are the best passages in the book. 
There is little enough here of the real Wassermann : we feel 
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not his presence, but the substitution of a mask, the Sense of 
all real personality withdrawn. The portrait of his Wife jg 
completer and less flattering, but very pitiable. It ig often 
said that an intimate correspondence should not be published. 
here there are no indiscretions, but this book should not have 
been published for another reason. The misery behind these 
letters is so great that it has damped out nearly all Signs of 
distress, all_the spirituality and interest of an honest man 
gifted with a creating power of imagination. 
STEPHEN SPENpDER, 


The Patson of St. Hilary 


Twenty Years at St. Hilary. By Bernard Walke. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tue Cornish clergy have, and have long had, a high reputation 
for eccentricity. There was, as everybody knows, Parson 
Hawker of Morwenstow, who went about visiting accom. 
panied by a favourite pig and dressed himself in the mogt 
fantastic garments of his own invention ; there was Father 
Wason, of Cury with Gunwalloe, who makes an en dearing 
appearance in the pages of this book, with his Latin services 
in church, his absent-mindedness and his concern when 
being turned out of house and home only to bring away the 
Holy Oils safely. And there is the Vicar of —— who spends 
all his days making violins, though never by any chance has 
he made one on which it was possible to play; and the 
Rector of —-— who sleeps by day and visits his parish by 
night ; and that Cathedral dignitary who nourishes a passion 
for adders—and a hundred more. There is a wonderful 
book waiting to be written about the clerus of Cornwall: 
something like, it is to be hoped, that delicious book of Henri 
Trarieux, Au Presbylére, not nearly so well known as it 
should be, though it was a favourite of Bishop Gore’s. 

Father Walke has made a fascinating contribution to that 
work some day to be written: better than Hawker’s, better 
than anybody else’s. It is an enchanting book and _ has 
given more enjoyment to one reader than any other book 
since—what would you think, Father Walke ?—since Somerset 
Maugham’s Cakes and Ale. Not that the spirit of this book 
is the same as that, but this is as amusing, with a tenderness 
and whimsicality which the other does not possess. It lays 
its spell upon one from the moment when, a curate at Polruan 
before leaving for St. Hilary, Father Walke was adopted by 
a stray kitten who used to go to church with him and 
me-ow gravely when he turned to say Dominus tecum— 
evidently she appreciated the Latin better than the 
parishioners of Polruan. On Sunday evenings she used to 
walk sedately before him to the pulpit, where from the 
bookrest she had a full view of the congregation. But it all 
ended disastrously by her taking a flying leap into the lap 
of a portentous old lady in the front row, who was covered 
in glistening sequins which proved irresistible to Little Soul, 
for that was her name. 

There is indeed a Franciscan quality about this book, as 
about the whole life at St. Hilary which is portrayed in its 
pages. L’art de décrire—it has often been said, but never 
better than by Rémy de Gourmont—c’est l'art de voir, cest 
Vart de sentir par tous les organes. If this is so, Father Walke 
has that faculty in a very rare degree: he makes us see 
that little thirteenth-century spire built by the monks of 
St. Michael’s Mount, rising above the wind-swept trees at 
St. Hilary, the church now known through his loving care 
to so many thousands coming to Cornwall, and through his 
creative genius calling out the latent powers of his people 
to millions of listeners to the St. Hilary plays. In describing 
that life, or whatever it may be, he has the art of evoking it 
before our eyes. What could be more significantly seen 
than this picture of London, the City empty on a Sunday 
afternoon : 

““We saw Dean Inge come out of that dark house which is the 
Deanery and walk up the steps of his cathedral. Ludgate Hill was 
deserted ; there was no one in sight but this solitary figure going 
up the steps of that great Cathedral to read the second Lesson.” 

If only Father Walke had been Dean of St. Paul’s, what a 
life he would have created out of that desert! But, there, 
his life at St. Hilary has been a work of art—for the parson 
of St. Hilary is more than an eccentric, he is an artist, @ 
mystic, a saint ; and that life is one of the glories of Cornwall. 
One can only be grateful for a record of it so exquisite, so 
human, so moving, A. L. Rowse. 


(Methuen, 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Lament for the Death of an Upper Class. 
Montherlant. -Translated by Thomas McGreevy. 


By Henri de 
(John Miles. 


7s. 6d.) 
They Shoot Horses, Don’t They ? By Horace McCoy. (Arthur 
Barker. 6s.) 


Lucy Gayheart. 
Illyrian Spring. 
East Indiaman. 


By Willa Cather. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
By Ann Bridge. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
By Frank Pollard, (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
M. Henri DE MontTHERLANT’S Les Célibataires has been very 
well translated, but given in English a quite unsatisfactory 
title, for its tone is not at all that ofa lament. It is an incisive 
study of decayed nobility in a shabby modern setting, of the 
Messieurs de Coétquidan and de Coantré, to be more exact, 
an uncle and nephew living under the same roof in post-War 
Paris. In the first half of the book M. de Montherlant proceeds 
with a kind of exasperated pleasure to describe their history 
and set out the details of their existence, and since their situa- 
tion is of some complexity the reader learns of it with mixed 
feelings. He is amused by their eccentricity, depressed by 
their squalor, dismayed by their significance, sorry for their 
misfortunes, able to admire what is left of their pride and 
quality, and curious as to their fate. He also pauses to remind 
himself that M. de Montherlant must be a writer of rare power, 
since he is able to convey with clarity and wit the confusion of 
life itself, its grotesqueness, to which most novelists are blind, 
its odd juxtapositions and its terrifying absurdity. In the 
first half of the book it seems that the author has not been 
able to hide his sympathies, and we begin to grow almost fond 
of the two principal characters, so evidently the victims of 
unmanageable circumstances and old blood. But with the 
beginning of the second part a sharper note is immediately 
-struck. With the entry of Mademoiselle Simone de Bauret, 
the up-to-date young woman who had refused ** to bury herself 
alive with her kinsmen * the two baboons,” M. de Monther- 
lant becomes almost ferocious : she must be one of the most 
appalling up-to-date young women ever recorded : 

* We ask pardon for having spoken of Mademoiselle de Bauret 

with a kind of shudder, which has no piace in this story. But we 
were unable to suppress it.” 
On the contrary, the shudder has a most important place in this 
story. In fact. the whole story is a prolonged shudder, and it 
seems that the shudderer is able to enjoy his sensation, however 
much he disapproves of what has caused it. That, perhaps, 
is why the book is so agreeable to read. In its second half 
we realize that the two baboons are not to be regarded merely 
as oddities in a sound environment, for we are treated to some 
views of Paris worthy of the author of the Voyage au Bout de 
la Nuit. and we understand that if M. de Montherlant is in- 
dulging in a lament at all, it is a lament at having to live in “a 
society having neither authority nor order.” Let us call the 
book a delightedly discriminating shudder at decay and 
modern barbarism, and one more ominous sign of the restless 
discontent of cultivated Frenchmen today. 

Crossing the Atlantic, and the United States as well, we 
may accept Mr. Horace McCoy as a guide to modern barbarism 
in one of its acutest forms. He invites us to attend a dancing 
marathon on the amusement pier at Santa Monica. The date 
is 1935, and we are chiefly concerned with a couple named 
Robert Svverten and Gloria Beattie. We gather at the very 
beginning that Robert is being sentenced to death for the 
murder of Gloria, and this is enough to hold our attention 
while he reviews the preliminary circumstances. Add to this 
that Mr. McCoy has the rare merit of brevity and is a follower 
of the Then-He-Hit-Me-Again school of fiction, and it will be 
guessed that even the most exhausted novel-addict need make 
little mental effort to follow him, Actually everybody is so 
tough in this book that it might almost be taken as a parody, 
except that much of it has the stamp of horrid truth. Poor 
Gloria feels that she has nothing to live for, and one would 
not venture to contradiet her : 

It’s peculiar to me,’ she said, ‘ that everybody pays so much 
attention to living and so little to dying. Why are these high- 
powered scientists always screwing around trying to prolong life 


instead of finding pleasant ways to end it % There must be a hell 
of a lot of people in the world like me—who want to die but haven't 
got t vuts 708 


She suddenly presents Robert with a pistol and asks him to 
put her out of her misery, and he, remembering that animals— 


horses, for instance—are often shot when in pain, is king 
rash enough to oblige her. Mr. McCoy was determined toh 
short and snappy and has made his marathon rather too event. 
ful though suitably degraded. His exercise in a method 
getting the maximum effect in the shortest space should 
taken as a shining example by some of our own novelists why 
would take five times the space to give us a tenth of the Matter, 
His book is, of course, a sad one. People used to Say that 
Russian novels were gloomy, but they were riots of fun coi, 
pared to some of these modern American examples, with their 
deathly wisecracks popping like revolver-shots. 

The Misses Cather and. Bridge are purveyors of morally 
innocuous feminine reading, romantic, middlebrow, and 
tastefully pastel-shaded. The very titles of their books ay 
suggestive: Lucey Gayheart was obviously destined to pe 
Lucy Brokenheart, and the word Spring in the title of a novel 
must always incur grave suspicion in the mind of a reviewer, 
All * gaiety and grace,” Lucey left her home town for Chicago 
at the beginning of this century, and there she was taken ons 
his accompanist by Clement Sebastian, a successful singer, old 
enough to be her father and * without a country, without 
home, without a family, and very nearly without friends.” 
The rustic musical ingénue falling for-the * great artist” js 
not a very safe theme for tender-hearted writers : 

“She turned to him quickly and caught his sleeve. ‘Oh, Mr, 
Sebastian, 1 wish vou didn’t ever have to be sad! IT am happy 
whenever I think about you, and so are lots of people .. .” 

On the strength of this happiness she turned down Harry 
Gordon, her home-town admirer, but Sebastian fell out of 
a boat, and Luey went skating on thin ice, and nothing was 
left but Harry Gordon's sentimental regrets. Lucy Gayheart is 
carefully and plainty written, there is nothing in it that could 
offend anybody, and some people may find it charming. but 
like many a novel it seems to me hopelessly ill-adapted to the 
tastes of any fairly alert contemporary reader. One is not 
asking for a “ Marxist ideology,” but a certain perspective, 
a certain critical attitude, irony, a sense of the fantastic, 
Imagine a film of Chicago in 1901—the big hats and busts and 
frilly, bell-shaped -skirts: the moustaches, collars, and 
Norfolk jackets: the strange vehicles and furniture; the 
remote, and. self-important behaviour. — Miss 
Cather writes of that place and time, but gives us no sense of 
the period at all, a sense very highly developed in M. de 
Montherlant, and one which might, I think, be shown to 
make for the durability of fiction. 

Miss Bridge, although describable as an up-to-date and I 
believe a best-selling writer, seems to me to suffer equally 
from a lack of susceptibility to the strangeness of ordinary 
life. She writes of the present, and like Miss Cather is better 
at descriLiag women than men. She tells us of Lady Wilmichael, 
42, who leaves her husband for a while and goes off to Dalmatia, 
where she spends her time with Nicholas, 22, a dreadful softy 
with a mop of curly hair. They are both supposed to be 
painters of great talent, though there seems to Le little reason to 
Lelieve in it ; they chatter in a‘ cultured ” way, go sightseeing, 
and indulge in a vague and long drawn out sentimental re- 
lationship of a kind perhaps only possible to English people. 
By a violent stroke of coincidence their nice English families 
arrive simultaneously in Dalmatia on a cruise and everything 
is rapidly tidied up into a chaste and happy ending. Far 
too long and padded out with * culture,” the book will 
probably spread like wildfire among nice middle-aged, middle- 
class women, well off but wistful, good wives and mothers 
who would like to dream of themselves in the expensive 
shoes of Grace Kilmichael, of being something a little more 
than maternal and influential to a nice blue-eyed English boy 
in an exotic setting, a 22-year-old body enclosing the soul of 
a sloppy adolescent. 


spasminodic, 


Only fanatics who think that fiction ought to be an instru- 
ment of propaganda are likely to object to Mr. Frank Pollard’s 
interest in the far away and long ago. As readers: of -4// 1 
the Downs will recall, the eighteenth century amuses him, 
and he now gives us the adventures ef a voung officer of that 
time in the service of the East India*Company. — A pleasant 
draught but a pale one, beside the full-bodied outpourings of 
Fielding and Smollett. 
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MARTHA BROWN, »™-?. 


7/6 
A New Novel by 
VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 
| 
: 


of “Anna Lombard” (six million copies sold), 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in the 
House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in “ The Times” of 


June 8th, said : 
“| have been reading a very extraordinary book this week called 
‘ Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 








T. WERNER LAURIE, 24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Current Literature 


¥LOWERS AND FACES 
By H. E. Bates 


It is no surprise to receive a book on gardening from Mr. 
H. E. Bates, for no one at all intimate with his writing can 
have failed to recognize his passionate interest in flowers, both 
wild and cultivated: nor can it be any surprise to find the 
book as good as is this one, for Mr. Bates, as a writer about the 
countryside, has surely no equal among his contemporaries, 
and indeed few superiors among his predecessors. His interest 
in flowers and gardens has been inherited from his ancestors : 
most of them, he tells us, were ** extremely humble and half- 
literate people of the country working class,” who, though they 
may not have been precisely gardeners, were all of them 
‘** open-air men, men of the earth and the countryside .. . 
restless men who were forever mooching about the countryside 
for flowers or birds or moths or for nothing at all but the sheer 
joy of roaming about in-freedom under the open sky.” By 
way of introduction to his own endeavours he sketches his 
father and his great-grandmother in their small Midland 
gardens—a couple of delightful and characteristic portraits. 
His own gardening has been on a more ambitious scale than 
theirs. He bought and restored an old granary in Kent, and 
from the neglected land around it has made what from his 
description seems a gardener’s paradise, complete with a rock- 
garden and a formal garden with a lily pool. His description 
of the progressive stages of its creation is charming and vivid— 
and concise, for though the book is only fifty pages long, there 
is more to the point in them than in most volumes five times its 
length. The book is printed by the Golden Cockerel Press 
in an extremely elegant edition, limited to 325 copies, with 
title-page and four engravings by Mr. John Nash, and priced 
at £2 2s. 


SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER AND THE 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 
By A. E. W. Mason 

Mr. Mason’s book must be one of the last of its kind that 
will be written: the race of actor-managers, whether for 
better or for worse, is now virtually extinct, and few of 
those who were famous in their day have been left unchronicled. 
But Mr. Mason’s biography of Sir George Alexander (Mac- 
millan, 10s. 6d.) must be welcomed, for if any actor-manager 
deserved a memorial volume it was he, and this account 
of his career is valuable also for the many interesting side- 
lights which it gives of the London theatre in the ‘nineties 
and during the first fifteen years of the present century. 
George Alexander (or, to give him his proper: name, George 
Alexander Gibb Samson) was born at Reading in 1858, the 
son of a Scottish commercial traveller; he was educated 
chiefly in Scotland, and at the age of seventeen he entered 
the drapery business as a clerk in a London office. Four 
years of commerce were enough for him, and in 1879 he 
took to the stage. He pursued his career with great solemnity, 
bringing to every part that he studied ‘** an intense sincerity, 
a determination to extract frem it and. show all it had to 
show.” When he became a manager he similarly took an 
exemplary amount of trouble over everything that came 
under his supervision—from the choice of an actor to play 
a leading part down to the smallest detail of theatre manage- 
ment, His determination was reinforeed by a rare acumen, 
and as a result the St. James’s Theatre under his management 
enjoyed an enviable prosperity. In addition to his work 
in the theatre, Alexander as he grew older was continually 
assuming other responsibilities ; he laboured for theatrical 
charities, a considerable amount of time was absorbed by the 
London County Council, and he had Parliamentary aspira- 
tions: in the end his life was really cut short by overwork. 
Mr. Mason is sympathetic to Alexander, but only rarely 
uncritically so, and his book is a very adequate memorial 
to his subject’s strenuous career. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN ENGLISH 
STUDIES, VOL. XIV 

Edited by F. S. Boas and Mary S. Serjeantson 
Much the most valuable part of the English Association’s 
annual guide to critical writing about English literature and 
the English language (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 
is the Index, compiled by Miss Gwendolen Murphy, because 
here the student can see at a glance what has been added 
during the year (1933) on any particular subject. In the 
rest of the book the learning of the various contributors is 
shown to be impressive, but their brief notes on important 
and trivial volumes are really too cursory to be helpful and, 
for lack of space in which to elaborate, uncompromising 
verdicts come to seem merely dogmatic. Mr. B. Ifor Evans 


eet 


catalogues works of general Literary History and Cyitig; 
Miss Serjeantson Philology, Mrs. Martin Clarke Old Engli 
Miss Dorothy Everett Middle English, Dr. Boas Elizabethan 
Drama and the Renaissance, Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
Shakespeare, Mr. A. K. MclIlwraith the later Tudor Period 
Professor L. C. Martin the Earlier Stuart Period and the 
Commonwealth, Dr. F. E. Budd the Restoration, Professor 
Edith J. Morley the Eighteenth Century, and Dr, H, y 
Routh the Nineteenth Century and After. The vol, 
the fourteenth of the series, is a monument to learning and 
patient labour, but whether the labour on the larger View ig 
of a profitable kind is a question open to debate. 


THE ARTIST AND HIS PUBLIC 
By Eric Newton 


Mr. Newton’s The Artist and his Public (Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d.), based on a series of broadcast talks, is another of the 
many volumes published today specifically for the benefit of 
the layman or the man in the street. Its purpose presumably 
is to act as a bridge between the layman and various kinds of 
art which he may find difficult, particularly modern art, ang 
so to increase the pleasure which he derives from the arts, 
This function Mr. Newton’s book fulfils admirably. It jg 
written with an agreeable lightness and an understanding of 
many of the problems which prevent people from enjoying 
painting. On the other hand, fundamentally it is a populariza- 
tion rather than an original book. It is an intelligent applica. 
tion of the theories which have grown up in England in the 
last twenty years and which are particularly associated with 
the name of Roger Fry. The essential feature of these theories 
is the desire to consider a painting entirely by itself apart from 
the rest of the world. Mr. Newton cannot carry this view as 
far as Mr. Clive Bell once carried it, and he is forced to consider 
the associations which objects represented will arouse in the 
mind of the spectator. But he still writes almost as if the 
artist was not a member of a society and as if works of art 
were not products of a society. This is clear from his singling 
out early in the book two qualities about works of art as being 
crucial, namely their uselessness and their origin as expressions 
of an intense personal experience of the artist. Mr. Newton, 
in fact, represents the extreme subjective and art for art’s sake 
school of thought, which will continue to be popular, no doubt, 
with many people for some time, but which is not what is 
really needed today, now that our ivory tower is beginning to 
crumble around us. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF NORMANDY 
By Jocelyn Perkins 


The Gothic architecture of Normandy has a_ peculiar 
interest for the English student, since it represents a halfway 
house between the pure French Gothic of the Ile-de-France 
and that of our own country, and we may imagine that 
Normandy was one of the most important sources of direct 
influence on our mediaeval builders. In his Cathedrals of 
Normandy (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) Dr. Perkins does not aim at 
giving a complete survey of the architecture of the district, 
since only churches which are or have been cathedrals are 
included, and therefore even monuments of such importance 
as the great Abbey churches of Caen are necessarily omitted. 
But in the more limited field which he has chosen the author 
supplies much valuable material for judging Norman Gothic. 
The arrangement of the book is admirable: the section on 
each cathedral is divided into two parts, the first containing a 
gencral history of the building and of the most important people 
connected with it, the second being a guide to be taken round 
the actual building, with helpful notes on all the details. Some 
of the history is perhaps a little over-picturesque and there are 
a few small mistakes. ‘There seems, for instance, to be a con- 
fusion of dates on p. 180, and we wonder in what sense the 
volute referred to on p. 275 is Corinthian. It is also a pity that 
the names of three out of the six cathedrals discussed should be 
misprinted on the wrapper. 


TURKEY 
By T. L. Jarman 

This book (Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d.) is No. 8 of the Modern 
States Series. After dismissing the history of Turkey before 
Abdul Hamid’s time in forty pages, the author spends twice 
this amount on the period between that Sultan’s accession and 
the present day. He does better in this second innings. So 
far as space allows the book gives a sound, if somewhat banal, 
account of the history of one of the most lurid of countries. _ Its 
author has been at pains to construct a competent narrative, 
but a certain lack of local colour suggests that at any rate he 
has not been to those eastern districts where, so he affirms, the 
traveller “ is not allowed to penetrate.” Apparently “ news 
from these parts is difficult to obtain; and so dangerous are 
conditions in some places that it is said that officials dare not go 
out after dark for fear of violence.”” The bibliography is useful, 


though it fails to include de la Jonquiére ; the two ingenuous 
maps have not even succeeded in keeping pace with railway 
development in post-War Turkey. 
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“We're to have a real holiday. 
The Church Army Sister says 
so!”—Such news means un- 
told joy to poor children and 
over-burdened mothers, having 
no hope of a change from back 
streets and alleys. 

Thousands of poor families are 
given a wonderful time through 
the Church Army Fresh Air 
Homes. Will you help to 
make it possible for yet more families to go away? 


£ gives a week’s 
holiday to one 


mother and baby. 


£5 gives a poor tired mother 
and three children a fort- 
night’s holiday. 


Please send a gift now for the Fresh Air Fund to Preb. 


Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon, Chief Secretary, 55, Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 





There is no 
Immunity from 
HALITOSIS 


ALITOSIS (unpleasant breath) 

is no respecter of persons. Men 

are often the worst offenders, but nobody 
can claim immunity. 


Today it is unnecessary, and therefore 
inexcusable, to give offence through 
Halitosis. The use of Listerine Anti- 
septic at least twice a day ensures that 
any trace of Halitosis—suspected or 
unsuspected—is immediately removed 
and no cause for embarrassment can 
possibly arise. 


‘A frank and informative little booklet on this 
important subject will be sent post free from 
Dept. 48, Lambert Pharmical Company, 38 
Standard Road, Park Royal, N.W.10. 


LISTERINE Brand ANTISEPTIC 


Of all Chemists 1/6, 3/- and 5/6 bottle 
Made in England 











A plan to preserve free institutions and 
to safeguard political freedom. 


THE 


DEFENCE of FREEDOM 
by M. Alderton Pink 


6s. net: 


“One of the most trenchant and challenging 
writers of the day.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


MACMILLAN 

























Study the Abyssinian 


Question with: 
STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP OF 


THE NILE VALLEY 


Including Egypt, ‘sssssss—_—_ Showing clearly by col- 
Anglo-Egyptian Scale 94 miles to 1 our, the boundaries of 
Sudan, Abyssinia, inch, price in sheet the various Colonies and 
Somaliland, 3/-; mounted on 
Uganda Protec- linen to fold 5/- 
torate, and Size 22 x 30 inches. 
Kenya Colony. = 





Protectorates. An ideal 
map for showing the posi- 
tion of Abyssinia in re 
lation to other countries, 





London:— 
EDWARD STANFORD, LTD., 12, 13 & 14 LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


Cartographers to His Majesty the King. 
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PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
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Motoring 


TukRE is a curious impression that cars are getting so alike 
that, within price-limits,:it does not: matter which you buy, 
that we are approaching what is quite erroneously called 
American standardization. The motoring world is, and always 
has been, full of superstitions, fixed ideas and general prejudices, 
but this latest example—it has been quoted to me time 
and again ever since the last motor show—is the least com- 
prehensible. It is true that in appearance, not only of coach- 
work but of radiator-line, there is a sheep-like adherence to 
one or two designs, but beyond that I have found, in the 
course of some ten-months’ trial and inspection of most 
cars sold in this country, that the differences between the 
various examples of each type are very marked. 


Performance is, I agree, levelling up, chiefly because the 
smaller machines are now so efficient that not only their 
average but their easy maximum speeds are little below 
those of the big ones. A mile a minute is the expected maximum 
of any car of over 10 h.p., and when you consider how very 
seldom and for what a brief moment that pace can be reached 
on British roads today it is not surprising that power 
is wanted much less for speed than for load-carrying. 
Engines are gradually getting bigger, but only because it is 
at last being realized that, within sane limits, the bigger 
your engine the more comfortable your car is to sit in and to 
to drive, often the more economical to run over long 
periods. 


In all other respects I find the 1935 cars differ a good deal 
from each other. Some are astonishingly quiet in operation, 
some pretty noisy ; some—not many—have bodies in which 
every inch of space has been made use of, some mere apologies 
for adult accommodation. At about the same price you can 
buy Fours and Sixes of 10, 12 and 14 h.p. and even higher, 
all of which produce the general effective standard in different 
ways and by different methods. Quite lately I'drove a new 
Ten, with a very small 4-cylinder engine, that had a_per- 
formance at least equal to that: of any five-year-old 16-h.p., 
fitted with a saloon body in which four full-grown people 
could sit in reasonable comfort all day at the very high speeds 














Sparking Plugs 


AND IMPROVE YOUR ENGINE 
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A Choice of Cars. 


of which the car was capable. Another (the exception) of 

generous 12-h.p., with a better-finished but far less roomy body 
that really accommodated three only, was at least 10 per “—_ 
less efficient and cost over £100 more. Another 12-h.p, gave a 
better result than either, had better accommodation and Cost 
the same. Design is still very far from being standardized 
in engines. 


If we accept the belief that the public get what they want 
and that it is they and not the makers who determine the 
trend of development, it will be a very long time before British 
car-design reaches anything approaching the present American 
gencral similarity, which is still very far from standardization 
If the sort of letters that reach me from Spectator reader, 
from all over the world is any criterion, the car-buying public js 
getting more and not less discriminating, certainly more 
anxious to get the right value for its money. Again and again 
I get long lists of cars from which I am asked to name a choice 
of one or more, and against each car are set the various 
points in which it falls short of the ideal. It is a perpetual 
wonder to me that the catalogues of Great Britain, America and 
the Continent remain equal to the demands made of them. § 
far there has always been a car that meets the most important 
requirements of every reader, whether he is paying £150 or 
£1,500. 

One such letter reached me last week, with which was epn- 
closed a sort of crime-sheet. Seven foreign cars (six of them 
Americans) and ten British were reported upon for their 
performance in an African colony, their virtues and their 
failings faithfully recorded—a formidable document, from 
which one draws rather depressing conclusions about the 
suitability of our products for wild work. Another reader 
writes from a different district of the same colony to tell me 
that no car as designed today is realfy satisfactory, for the 
American fails as ingloriously as the British. If there is comfort 
to be extracted from that, I suppose we may have it, negative 
though it be. An Indian reader wants a car that does not, 
so far as I know, exist. It is a very sensible sort of car and I 
dare say it could be assembled, the chassis from this factory, 
the body from that, the special features arranged for, but the 
result would cost a great deal more than the price my cor- 
respondent is prepared to pay. Perhaps these three readers 
are difficult to please (why should they not be ?), but it is 
obvious that the great majority of those who ask for advice, 
particularly from countries indifferently provided with roads, 
do know what constitutes a well-designed car, what.the differ- 
ence is between toys and essentials. If they insist upon this 
or that form of ignition, upon a certain width or length, upon 
a particular material for body-work or upholstery, it is because 
they, know what they are talking about. 

In this connexion another reader asks me on what results I 
base the brief reports published in The Spectator. The car 
under review is driven over a set course which includes some 
twenty miles of London and suburban traffic, one stretch of 
ordinary main road on which, if conditions permit, very high 
speeds can be reached, several miles of new and_ perfectly 
surfaced by-pass which provide excellent opportunities for 
fast cornering and the general testing of road-holding, a few 
hundred yards of broken surface, and two hills, one long, swith 
an easy gradient and three hairpin bends, the other short, but 
very steep. The first hill is taken in the ordinary way of 
driving, the second from a standstill, against the clock. The 
total distance is under 60 miles and for nearly a year there has 
not been more than 10 minutes’ difference between the times 
taken over the run by any car, from 7 to 50 h.p. 


Obviously on such a trial it is impossible to judge of the 
probable durability of any car, but all other useful information 
is available, from the behaviour of every part under heavy 
load and at high speed to the power of the brakes and the 
accuracy of the steering. The cars that have been dealt with 
and recommended so far include the 10- and 12-h.p. Austin, 
12-h.p. B.S.A., 12-h.p.. Citroen, 15-h.p. Daimler, 10-h.p. Ford, 
12-h.p. Frazer-Nash, 10-h.p. and 16-h.p. Hillman, 12-h.p. 
Humber, 7-h.p. Jowett, 12-h.p. and 28-h.p. Lancia, 27-h.p. 
Oldsmobile, 12-h.p. and 15-h.p. Riley, 10-h.p. and 14-h.p. 
Rover, 9-h.p. and 11-h.p. Singer, 10-h.p. and = 16-h.p. 
Standard, 12-h.p. Triumph, 14-h.p. and 20-h.p. Vauxhall. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring Correspon- 
dent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 4 
stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of uscd cars.— 

“4p. The Spectator.} 
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sT. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


THE UPPER AND 
JONDLE CLASSES ONLY, 





PresipENt—Tue Most Hon. Tue 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet F, Rampavut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
asure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
— disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent aiiacks of mental 
trouble temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
pret for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
a pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
peo ‘or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
gounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reccplion Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. !t is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. hese is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 


for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
oceupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croyuet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 


FINDING 
THE MONEY 


You will find an attractive 
Scheme for HOUSE PUR: 
CHASE described in the Insti- 
tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 
features being that the Survey 
Fee and the normal Legal 


Expenses for the Mortgage are 
PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 


Send or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 


FUNDS OVER {£22,000,000.62274" 474 Managing Director: 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 








TAT 


WONDE 
NDER 
THE WORLD'S 
SMOOTHEST PEN 





The special turned-up stub point—medium, fine 
and broad—gives maximum writing comfort on 
any paper. Made of white metal, non-corrosive ; 
supremely serviceable and lasting. Choose the 
Silver Wonder, and write with delight, in this 
Silver Jubilee Year. 

All Stationers 4/6 a gross; Box of 12 Pens 6d. 


PERRY & CO., LTD., 


The Century Old Penmakers, 
(Dept. T.S.), 49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E C.4. 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS Works : Birmingham 


PERRY tstte0 PENS 


JUST ONE POUND 


takes a poor child away from the misery 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who know nothing 
but airless, poverty-stricken surroundings. 
Please send your donation to-day for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to D. O. Malcolm, Esq. (Room 6), 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


In 1934 we sent away over 36,000 children. This year, owing to lack 
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iFREE 
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This smiling, happy boy is one of 1,100 poor boys and girls 
who are being cared for by 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


The children are being trained to 
“become good and useful citizens. 














PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 

164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
AUGUST THE Is. 6d. net 
Edited by LORD GORELL 
ICELAND: Il. IN PRACTICE F. L. Lucas 
THE MIRACLE AT WINKLEBEACH: A STORY G. R. Malloch 
IN THE FOREST: A POE) R. Locke 

THACKERAY AND THE MELANCHOLY HUMORIST 
Col. C. B. Thackeray, D.S.O. 
THE UNRELENTING NORTH >. C. Vyvyan 
FLOWER POT END: CHAPTER IX R. H. Mottram 
Olga Racster 


PHILLIDA: A STORY OF CAPE LIFE 
AT LORD’S: A POEM Lord Gorell 
THE SIX: A STORY Nugent Barker 
HAIR: A HARLEQUINADE C. E. Lawrence 
SUPPRESSION: T 5 RY OF A LEGHORN 

i 5 {. Lloyd Barritt 
MORPHIA: A PHANTASY J. N. Goldsmith 
TINTAGEL: A POEM : M. Sinton Leitch 
LONG ODDS: V. SAND Richard FitzGerald Findlay 
SNAKE’S. HEAD MEADOW: A POEM Freda C. Bon 
THE RUNNING BROOKS 
LITERARY COMPETITION 




















cf Funds, we may have to reduce our numbers by several thousands. 





—JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W. |l——— 
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Finance 
Railways and the Investor 


Yor the first time for some few years past, the Directors 
of the London Midland and Scottish Railway announced 
early last week the interim dividends in full on the 4 and 
5 per cent. Preferences. Nothing, of course, is paid at 
present on the 4 per cent. Pref. of 1923 so far as interim 
distributions are concerned. Immediately after the 
announcement Home Railway stocks became quite strong, 
but the rally was short-lived for it was followed by the 
publication of a profit statement which proved distinctly 
disappointing to the market. This statement showed 
that the net revenue for the half-year was just about 
equal to that of the corresponding half of the previous 
vear. The actual gross receipts of the Railway had 
risen by £200,000 and railway expenses by £100,000, 
but on other business, interest income, &c., although 
gross receipts were the same, expenditure was £100,000 
higher, thus entirely wiping out the net gain on the 
railway receipts. 

Moreover, the gain of £300,000 which had been shown 
in the published weekly traflics was reduced in the profit 
statement to £200,000, due, however, it was stated, to 
the fact that as regards the weekly traflic statements the 
first half of 1935 had included one day more than the 
corresponding half of 1934, a matter which will be 
adjusted in the current half-year. The Directors also 
emphasized the fact that traffics had shown an improving 
tendency towards the end of the half-year. . 

“SOUTHERN” ReEsULTs. 

Nor was the half-yearly statement of the Southern 
Railway a very encouraging oné, An interim dividend 
was announced of 1 per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary 
as compared with nil a year ago, though it will be 
remembered that by the end of the year the stock received 
4 per cent. out of its maximum of 5 per cent. The gross 
receipts were about £30,000 less, an advance of £135,000 
in passenger receipts being offset by a decline of £165,000 
in revenue from goods. Moreover, expenses rose by 
£45.000 owing to the higher scale of wages, and conse- 
quently the net revenue was £75,000 less. Not only so, 
but the Directors stated that they have no reason to 
think that the results for the whole year will be better 
than for those of 1934, but they decided to make the 
payment now announced in fairness to the large number 
of holders of the Preferred Ordinary stock. 

L. anv N.E.R. 

The London and North Eastern statement showed that 
the gross revenue of the railway and ancillary businesses, 
together with the net miscellaneous receipts, was £74,500 
Jess than last vear, the figure comparing with a decrease 
of £26.000 in the weekly traftics. Expenses rose by 
£252.400, of which £227,800 was represented by wages 
and salaries, and the total net revenue, therefore, showed 
a decrease of £326,900. The Directors have repeated last 
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year's dividends, with the declaration merely of the half 

year’s dividends on the First and Second Guaranteed 

stocks; consideration of payment of dividends upon other 

stocks is deferred until the accounts for the year ar 

available. ; 
G.W.R. 

Alone among the four railways the Great Westem 
was able to record an increase in the net revenue for the 
first half of the year. The gross receipts rose by £35,099 
as compared with an increase of £78,000 shown in the 
weekly figures, while expenditure rose by £18,000, thys 
leaving an increase in net revenue of £25,000. The 
Directors have declared an interim dividend of } per cent. 
on the Ordinary, being the same as last year’s interim 
dividend, and it will be remembered that at the end of the 
year the dividend was made up to 3 per cent. by taki 
£550,000 from the Reserve and £324,000 from profit on 
sale of investments. 


EFFeEcT ON MARKETS. 

Following the announcement of these results by the 
four railways the market for Home Railway stocks 
became distinctly dull, especially as regards the Ordinary 
stocks. This, no doubt, is partly due to the fact 
of over-optimistic estimates having been formed, which 
‘aused some revival of speculative buying of the 
Ordinary stocks. But while in these columns I haye 
from time to time spoken favourably of certain of the 
Prior Charge stocks of English railways, I have hitherto 
found it impossible to say anything very encouraging with 
regard to the prospects for the Ordinary stockholders, 
Moreover, speaking quite bluntly, one of the reasons 
why I have had to take this rather gloomy view is based 
on what I must regard as the somewhat unreasonable 
attitude of the railway workers. The chief hope for 
the Ordinary stockholder lies, of course, in the possibility 
of any real revival in trade, but if and when such a revival 
occurs, I think it will be found that the railway workers 
will have little sympathy with the fact that for many 
years those who embarked capital in the Ordinary stocks 
of the railways have had no return whatever on their 
money, but will bring the usual pressure upon the railway 
directors for proportionate rises in wages. Even at the 
present moment, and when an actual reduction is shown 
in net revenues for the past half-year, demands are 
apparently being made for a full restoration of the cuts 
in wages, one-half having been restored last autumn, 
although the actual purchasing power of the railway 
wage has increased compared with some years ago. 


Some Horervun Points. 

At the same time, it is only fair to point out that as 
far as can be inferred from the interim statements made 
by the companies, the decrease in the net revenues 
is only partially due to the restoration of one-half of 
the wages cuts; the other part is due to an actual 
advance in working expenses, an advance no doubt 
occasioned by the growth in_ traflics. Moreover, 
so far as can be gathered, the increase in wages costs 
has not exceeded, even if it has actually reached, the 
estimated total of the increase involved in the partial 
restoration of the wages and salary cuts. To some 
extent. therefore, I regard the set-back in railway stocks, 
especially in some of the Prior Charge issues, as a little 
overdone and not altogether justified by the facts of the 
position—that is, always supposing that there will be 
no full restoration of the wages cuts unless such restor- 
ation should be justified by an improved financial position: 
I think, however, insufficient attention is given to the 
quiet but steady rise in railroad earnings, and unless 
there should be some unexpected set-back in trade 
activity, I expect the traflic figures for the second half 
of the year to make a good showing. Finally, it has to 


be remembered that in the background there is the 
possibility of the companies benefiting through lower 
assessments in the matter of taxation, a development 
which would, so far as many of the Prior Charge stocks, 
at all events, are concerned, put a much more cheerful 


Artuur W. Kippy. 
(Yinancial Notes on Page 203) 


complexion on the situation. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





——— 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 


NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL RATIONAL- 
IZATION OF SHIPPING 


LORD ESSENDON’S SPEECH 








que forty-fourth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday, July 3Ist, at Furness House, London, 

“the Lord Essendon, who presided, said that it was a matter of 

reat disappointment to the Directors, although he believed of 
jntle surprise to shareholders, that they were unable to recommend 
the declaration of a dividend. Those who followed at all closely 
the trend of shipping business would not have expected any divi- 
dend on the ordinary capital, and therefore for the second year in 
guecession they had had to break their previous forty-year record 
of continuous dividend payments. The usual half-yearly dividends 
on the £1,500,000 Preference capital had, of course, been paid in 
the ordinary way. The balance of Profit and Loss Aecount was 
£395,000, compared with £378,000 a year ago, and after paying the 
Preference dividend and transferring £300,000 to depreciation, 
there was an increased balance of £203,132 to carry forward to the 
current year. 

With few exceptions their subsidiary ship-owning companies 
had paid no dividends, but on the other hand, the majority of their 
ancillary undertakings had continued to make satisfactory profits 
having regard to existing conditions, 

With regard to their Bermuda interests, the number of passengers 
carried in the year 1934-5 was in excess of the previous year, but 
there were periods during which the travel was not sufficient to 
justify the continuous employment of both the ‘Monarch of 
Bermuda’ and the ‘Queen of Bermuda’. As the result of discussions 
with their Bermudian friends, a mutually acceptable agreement was 
arrived at which had worked smoothly and had enabled them this 
summer to make some special cruise voyages. The conditions 
governing the South American refrigerated trade to the U.K. had 
not undergone any improvement. The loss of freight earnings to the 
companies engaged in the carriage of chilled meat from the 
Argentine, which he referred to in the previous year, and which then 
amounted to about £500,000 sterling in the first two years of 
restricted imports, had continued on the same scale. Neither the 
beef subsidy nor the restricted quotas on imports had brought about 
any improvement in the prices realized by home producers of meat, 
while the shipping companies engaged in the South American 
business had suffered a severe loss of revenue, and a large amount 
of capital expended in the development of that trade had been 
lying idle. Much as the shipping industry disliked tariffs, he 
believed that they were much less objectionable, and less hindrance 
to trade than restrictive quotas, and it was therefore sincerely 
hoped that the policy of a levy, without any other restrictive 
regulations, would prevail. On the basis of 1934 imports, a levy of 
ld. per Ib. on all foreign meat and 4d. per lb. on imports from the 
Dominions, would yield over £6,500,000, which would be sufficient 
to pay the British livestock producers a subsidy considerably greater 
than 5s. per ewt. 

In regard to the current year, there were many features which 
gave the directors encouragement and which should yield the 
company increased revenue, not the least of which was a very 
gratifying increase in the summer travel to Bermuda. In other 
directions they had been able to effect economies in operating, all 
of which were having cumulative effect. The splendid fleet with 
which their various companies were at present equipped would 
quickly respond to any real and sustained revival in international 
trade, which was the chief thing that was lacking and which they 
had no power to remedy. 

He would suggest that the shipping industry had three alter- 
natives pending a strong revival in the volume of international 
trade. To his mind, the first and most obvious solution was to 
rationalize by laying up or scrapping surplus tonnage. He had 
outlined two alternative plans of this nature, but the extremely 
diverse character of the shipping business made the task of finding 
a basis for rationalization which would be commonly acceptable, 
one of great difficulty. The second alternative was to reserve all 
inter-Empire trades for Empire ships and to let the rest of their 
shipping in foreign trades take care of itself. It was extremely 
doubtful whether such a policy would be of any real benefit to the 
shipping industry. The third alternative was to allow matters to 
continue as they were, each individual owner, or group of owners, 
doing what they could to rationalize within their own narrow 
spheres, expanding wherever possible, and continually fighting 
against circumstances over which shipowners had no control, 7.e., 
subsidies, quotas, tariffs, currency restrictions, and so on. He 
thought it was probably correct to say that every single owner 
in Gt. Britain had already done his utmost to rationalize so far as 
circumstances permitted, but obviously circumstances had not 
permitted sufficient to be done to bring about a profitable state of 
affairs. For the industry to continue as it was, in the long run 
meant the survival of the fittest, and there was no rule by which 
one could judge which flag or which shipowner would survive the 
longest, having regard to the fact that subsidies and trade restrictions 
would be the weapons used in the fight. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 
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(/ S an investment—a NORWICH UNION policy offers absolute security 
with a higher net yield than “Gilt edged’’ stocks—plus Free 
Life Insurance. 

(Ly a safeguard against early death it provides a lump sum or a 
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your family independent of charity, relatives or friends. 
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Financial Notes “The Spectator” Crossword No. 14 
By ZENO 


Houipay MARKETS. 
Howimay influences are now dominating the Stock Markets, 
though it is possible that the restriction of business in public 
securities is also due to anxiety with regard to international 
politics. During the last two years we have seen a good 
deal of activity on the Stock Exchange during the month 
of August, but, unless events in Europe should take a more 
favourable course, I cannot help thinking that -those who 
have been realizing profits during the last few weeks will be 
disinclined to begin operations again until the autumn, 
when there will have been time for more decisive develop- 
ments in the political situation. During the past week 
prices have moved with considerable irregularity, but high- 
class investment stocks have been well maintained. 

* * % * 

AUSTRALIA’S CONVERSION LOAN. 

Although not actually constituting new money, mention 
must be made of the successful flotation last week 
of the Commonwealth of Australia Conversion Loan. In 
October a little over £12,000,000 in New South Wales 3 per 
cent. Bonds mature, and the Commonwealth Government 
has the right to redeem on three months’ notice Victoria 5 per 
cent. Stock for a little over £1,000,000. Consequently, there 
has now been issued a new Commonwealth Loan for £13,470,000 
in 3 per cents. at par, holders of the maturing Loans already 
referred to having the right to convert into the new Stock at 
par. The new Loan runs for a maximum period of six years 
and a minimum period of four years, thus making the issue 
specially attractive to the Money Market which requires for its 
portfolios short-term gilt-edged securities. It is not at all 


surprising, therefore, that the lists for cash applications 
should have been closed within a few minutes of the 


opening, for the amount was doubtless considerably over- 
subscribed. 
* * * * 
Furness, Wirny ImMprovEMENT. 

It is satisfactory to find that the latest report and accounts 
of Furness, Withy and Co. show a slight rise in the profit, which 
for the past year was £395,000, against £378,000 inthe previous 
year. Nevertheless, it must be noted that in both years the 
ligure of profits includes dividends received and a transfer 
from reserves of unstated amount. For the past two years 
a sum of £300,000 has been taken from profits and applied to 
depreciation, while, in addition, £500,000 from the Reserve 
Account is now applied to reduce the book value of the 
investments in Subsidiary Companies. The Reserve, however, 
still stands at £1,500,000. After paying the usual dividends 
ou the Preference Shares, a balance of £208,000 is carried 
forward, as against £166,000 brought in. No dividend is 
announced on the Ordinary Shares. At the annual meeting 
held on Wednesday Lord Essendon made a most interesting 
speech in the course of which he dealt with the problems of 
the shipping industry as a whole. An abridged report of his 
speech appears in another column. 

* %* * % 
Trust OF INSURANCE SIARES. 

In our Financial Supplement of July 19th, the Rt. Hon. 
C. A. McCurdy contributed an interesting article on Insurance 
Shares as investments. During the past week the Trust of 
Insurance Shares, Limited, announced that a distribution 
per unit of 4.2196d., free of Income Tax, will be made on 
July 31st, 1935, in respect of the second half-yearly period 
ended on June 30th last. The distribution for the first 
half-year was 2.9146d. per unit. Details regarding the present 
distribution and a list of the Trust’s holdings were posted 
to Unit Holders together with the Dividend Warrants on 
July 3lst. The two half-yearly distributions together 
amount to 7.1342d. per unit, equivalent to a gross annual 
yield of £3 17s. 8d. per cent. on the original issue price of 
19s. 9d. per unit, and £3 8s. 11d. per cent. on the current 
price of 22s. 3d. Thus the return for the first year sub- 
stantially exceeds the yield of approximately 33 per cent. 
estimated at the formation of the Trust. A. W. K. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1, 


Paid up Capitai ... kos soe fom ose ae £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund sen one eee eee ne aos £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve nee ae i oe ace £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of et 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughcut Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this yp». 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzp erly 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be 4 be 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. Then 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions ” 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) ~_ 
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17 | | | | 19 | te 
20 21 | | | 22 | tow 
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ACROSS 7. rev. Treason with majesty 
1. It is useful having evil at 9. * Such shameless bards wa 
heart. have; and yet ’t is true, 
9. Female supporters of archi- There are as mad, aban. 
tects. don’d . . .8 too.” 
13. Speechify with one gin in- 10. rev. Net rate (anag.). 
side ! 11. How food is prepared in 
16. “ And straight was a path hell ? 
of gold for him, 12. Take away half the evidence 
And the need of a world of and you will find it is 
« » . fORMme:” mine. 
17. This is always out of order. 14. “And chastise with the 
19. It’s the same in Scotch and valour of my tongue 
milk. All that impedes thee from 
20. See 31 down. the . . . round.”’ 
21. Helps drain France. 15. A common metal, I see! 
22. 0. 18. This Turner is disarranged. 


or 


25. “I gain the cove with 
pushing prow, 
And quench its speed i’ the 
slushy :..” 
27. Part of a rapier. 
30. rev. Used to loosen ground, 
31. Poetic cave in 20. 
32. Double consonant. 


23. Often seen about fruit. 

24. Provokes plants ? 

26. Equal to four roods. 

26, in 7. 

29. Inner bones of fore-arms. 

31. Pain in the Royal Navy 
Reserve. 

33. rev. Formerly. 

34. Boxers would find it hard 
to be generous in this way. 


DOWN 


} Pickwickians. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 148 


. Moisture about 28. 

Taken from Voltaire. 

Partly tiny. 

Have the right to, after it 
dies. 

6. Always 

water. 


gue gets 


surrounded — by 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 148 is Mrs. Brown, The 
Vicarage, Donabate, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 








LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 

THE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist. ‘ 

The Medical College and Dertal School of the LTondon Hospital! are fully 
equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 675 beds «which 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in Eugland. 7 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES are awarded annually, inciuting four 
Open Entrance Scholarships and an Entrance Scholarship open to students vi the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. ie 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 
in the kingdom. : ; wie oe 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
rescarch. 
; FEES. —MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21; annual 
fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee, £42. DENTALS 
Fuil Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £15 
in two equal annual instalments. ; : ' 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &¢.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground 0 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall &e 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, P — 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrang 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

Turner Sireet, London, FE. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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. PERSONAL 





sLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
( Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
‘or people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








AVERYONE’S ENJOYMENT EFFE: TIVELY 
4; ENHANCED by a pipeful of TOM LONG—that 
grand old rich tobacco. 

NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 


“Tecan... and [ will.’—BrITIsH I[NstTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1( BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





EALTH CULTURE.—A retired Naval Surgeon who 
has made a life study of Health and Physical 
Culture receives in his home as Guests a few ladies and 
gentlemen requiring physical and dietetic treatment 
under supervision ; home life and cheerful environment ; 
20 mins. from London Bridge.—Apply R.M.O., 16 
Sundridge Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 





“zy IKE A LADY’S CARESS”? is a shave with the 

L BALL RAZOR, A pleasure to use. 12s. 6d., post 
free (with 12 superfine blades)—SALOMONSEN & CO., 
éand 7 Cross Lane, E.C.3. 





JERVES—Do they trouble you? Then write to 
one whose many years of Hospital experience at 
home and abroad has enabled him to restore several 
to perfect normality. 
Send for booklet to ‘‘NURVLYFE,”’ 
Walkford, Highcliffe-on-Sea, Hants. 


Southwood, 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All People’s Association), 
g Arlington St.,5.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





TANTED.—Copies The Spectator, January 11th, 1935. 
\ —THE MANAGER, The Spectator, 99 Gower St., W.C. 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

255 CROMWELL ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 5, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 


AND 








RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
sT. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for gir's of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, Ac. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Fuill 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








JNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 





THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 
7TH, 1935. 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 


SEPARATE SYLLABUSES AND PAMPHLETS 
sontaining full information are published as fullows :— 

1. Faculty of Science. 

2. Faculty of Arts. 


3. Faeulty of Medicine. 

4. Faculty of‘Commerce. 

5. Faculty of Law. 

6. Department of Social Study. 

7. Department of Education. 

8. School of Malting and Brewing. 


9. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 
10. Pamphlet—*‘ The Law Student and the Univer- 
sity.’’ 
And will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR, 

In the Medical School courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for the 
Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 
Examinations of other approved Universities may, after 
one year’s study or research, take a Master’s degree. 








THE INDEX TO VOLUME 154 OF 
“THE SPECTATOR” is Now Ready. 
One shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy 
should be enclosed with and 
addressed to:— 
Index Dept. 
“THE SPECTATOR,” LTD., 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, England. 
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THE WORLD's 
MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, cop- 
pot (for Dant- 
zig), Holtenau, 
Brunsbuttel 
and Hamburg. 


Naples, Messina, 
Venice, Dalma- 
tian, Coast, 
Phaleron Bay 
(for Athens) and 
Malta. 


Tarragona, Bar- 
celona, Ville- 


franche, Naples, 
Algiers and 
Lisbon. 


Barcelona, 


Naples, Alexan- 
dria, Jaffa, 
Cyprus, Port 
Said, Haifa, 
Beyrout, Rhodes, 
Malta, Algiers, 
Lisbon. 

ANNUAL XMAS 
CRUISE. 


Madeira, Gambia, 


Sierra Leone, 
Teneriffe, Santa 
Cruz. 





Owing to the great popularity of ARAN DORA 
STAR Cruiscs you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, ctc., t 


BLUE STAR LINE 


London, 





3 Lower Regent St., 
S.W.1. (Whitehall 2266.) 

Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, EC. 3. 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 

Bradford, Belfast, Faris and all Travel Agencies. 


Passenger Office: 
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] EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged 


















) THE WORLD 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 


ROUND TH 





The Philippines. .ow through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & CO., 


General Agents 


22 Biiliter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON : 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827 


or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

Vi IVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
340 BEDS} — MEDICAL SCHOOL — [540 BEDS 
| FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES. 
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Winter Session commences Tuesday, October Ist, 1955. 
The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 

j facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 

| Medical Examinations. 

| Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 

| Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 

the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 

| Appointments annually. 
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Particulars from the DEAN, University College Hospital 
1 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. (iirls a 
prepared for usual examinations and for the Univer 
entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Doni stic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


EEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1. 


H AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 








( 
() Sound modern education from Preparatory to 
Vri itv standard. Special Courses for older gir’s 


(ames, Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, te. Particulars 
mit PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W.1 


(under 


w! MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos 
, Anglican Sisterhood of Holy Trinity, Oxford rood 
grow playing field, qualiied staff Usual Exanis 





Moderate fees.—Particulars from SISTFR-IN-CHARGE 


HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls” 8-18 caretully 
T prepared for home life or professional careers 
Large, eflicient staff Individual attention 
buildings and grounds. Prospectus on application to 
the PRINCIPALS, 


(ood 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
LPINE COLLEGE.—Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 

d 4.100 feet. English school for boys 12 te 1%. In- 
dividual education and care. Modern languages. Exami- 
| hation coas hing. Winter sports. Requests for interviews 
with the Headmaster (J. M.S. Barnard, M.A.) in London 
in September should be addressed to him, ¢ 0 Messrs. 
TRUMAN AND KNIGHTLEY, Ltp., Scholastic Agents, 61 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c¢., promptly executed 
4Mss. Is per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,006 
Miss N. Mae FARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westelifi-on-sea 











\ ss. Typed Is. thousand words.—MrRs. GALL, Type- 
4 writing Office, 47 Broad Street, Oxford 
Songs and musical comps. 


QONne- POEs WANTED. 
» Jalso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement 
PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 140A Shaftesbury Ave..W4 


a FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time Send for free booklet REGEN? 
| INSTITUTE (Dept. 55D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
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Ger. 29:1. 





}ACA DEM Y 


Oxford Street. 
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Last week of Russian Drama, 
“ST. PETERSBURG” (A). 
Commencing THURSDAY, AUGUST STH, 
DER SCHIMMELREITER” (| 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 

| Stockings and Wader Socks [weed patterns free 
| MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free state 
AVE yot COCK ROACHES ? Then buy 

* BLATTIS’’ UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
} Universally and successtully used in all parts cf the 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
TTS 
: ani then THE RED HOUSE. The country is ACKIE’S 
even more the country when itis near London. Then why | ‘ 
eed live where you can breathe deeply, sleep properly, My PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD 
ave vour daily" exercise by playing golf or tennis . i gy, Z 7 
No maids or housekeeping problems to worry about, Thin, crisp, sugar-dusted seaments. Four ayers g 


og we shoulder them . . . but you would never suspect 
t 
INE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An hotel and a Home, 
Mrs. Prior, Resident. Proprietress, will 
send you all! details and particulars. 
One minute from the station. 20 minutes from 
Waterloo. Telephone Leatherhead 164 Private 
suites available. 


H“ 


be giad to 





TLY BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
TEIGNMOU TH, SOUTH DEVON 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 





Rooms availabie in September. Now is the time to 
> favourable Residential Terms for Autumn and 


Write PROPRIETOR, 





Wint 


Turkish and Etectric Light Baths. 





gns. weekly, partiai board : 
30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
1.—Victoria 3347. 


i ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 
bed and breakfast, 
96 Beigrave Road, 8.W. 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
! BATHS HOTEL.—175 rvoms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A.C. 
Tild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—T HE AL ISON HOTEL.—Meiviiie 





4 Crescent. Tgms.: ** Melerest,’? Edinburgh. ,Tel.31295. 
VOR ARESTFUL HOLIDAY 


HOLYWELL HOTEL, 


CHESHIRE 


PARKGATE 


On the Estuary of the Dee, c overlooking Welsh hills 
Within 10 miles of Chester and Liverpool via wonderful 
Mersey Tunnel.—Tel.: Neston 364. Station: Parkgate 
by Chester. (L.M.S. & G.W.R.). 








ARKS’ SPUR,”’ High Salvington, Worthing.— 
Homely guest house on Downs,overlookingWorthing. 
Extensive views.—Misses HALk. Tel.: Swandean 112. 





| gi ggg are ig tge Britain's Greatest 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 133. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physician. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in 

As« for Descri —_ List (3d. post free) val 180 INNS and 
{OTELS managed by th 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


TD. 
P. R. H. A., LTp., ST. GEORGE’s HOUSE, 193 
STREET, Wr. i. 


English Country. 


REGENT 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for 
\ quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List “S.,”’ stating requirements, to “SURREY 
TRUST,’ ’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildtord. 
Ws. to may in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 


6s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.).With 
uner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


excellent country 




















TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three ridges, Susscx 
(’Phone: Crawley 3: 
Please quote The Spectator. 











SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE | 


(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; 


Fr. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


T? tor T or SELL.—Country House (Georgian), suitable 





hoo! or Institution on easy terms, for early 
sronté Associations.—Apply, HOksPaLL, 
es, Cross Hills, Keighley. 























va CANADA 10 


JAPAN, CHINA, MANILA, 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


Comfort and Convenicuce the 
sest route to Japan, China, Manila, 
Australia and New Zealand is West 
wards via CANADA in three easy stazes, 
1.—The Shcrt Sea route across the Atlantic 
by ‘speedy EMPRESS, ,,DUCHESS and 

MUN Ti” liners (5 days to Quebec by 
Empress of Britain). 
2—Canadian Pacific fast Trans Continental 
rains across Capada, a journey of 
scenic Ping eb all the ways. 

—Across the Pacific by famous White 
im oo to —— and Japan jeither 
direct or via Hor :): Canadian Austra- 
lasian liners to Aus os alia and New Zealand. 
By this Empire Short Route the journey 
can be made between Japan and London 
in 19 days. 

Write for Trans-Pacific Booklet, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62/65, Cnaring Cross (Trataigar Sq.), London, S.W. 1, 
103, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C. 3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 


: or Speed, 

















WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !—Record High Prices 

¥ paid for O!d Gold (£7 1s. 02.) and Silver, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Go!d Dentures, Coins: also 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, ‘Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Sifver, Shetfield Plate, &ec. . Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at once. —BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond St. 
(facing Brook St.), London, W.1. (Mayfair 0651.) 


BIG PRICE PAID tor Metal Plates, OLD Teeth, 
GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &c. BIG RISE.—TuE 
LONDON TooTH Co., Dept. 8.130, Baker Street, W.1. 























Where good appearance 
= counts —" 






Smooth, clear-cut 

features are the distinctive 
mark of the. sportsman — who 
deems it good form as well as an 
excellent economy to shave always 
with an Eclipse Super Blade, 
preferably in an Eclipse Razor. 


zors 776 & 5’- Blades 3 for 1’- 


. 


Sole Manufacturers ene 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 








each round tin, . By inland post, 38, -¥orei 30 postager 
gp requests” 
. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD 
go Princes Stre et, Edinburgh, 2. 





LD 
———S 





TOURS 


——. 
NGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA, TRANS- JORDANIA 
4, (PETRA), &c., an intensely interesting Tour to be 

cunducted by Dr. Cc. F. Fothergill, Februar Vv 14th to 

March 24th approximately.— Will any who ace interested 

communicate with the CAMPS AND Tours UNion, 126 

Baker Street, London, W.1. Phone: ** Welbeck 7088.” 




















RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


“HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to sena 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—o 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR'S Recommended List. Pe order to 
give wider publicity to their esiablishments, the following 
hare subscribed towards the cost of eubileat ion of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Where more than one hotel in any town is mew 
tioned, theur names are placed in alphabetical order 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP tag 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTR 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GR ANY 1 LE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks),—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER ani SPA 
BRIGHTON .— BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON. (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE,.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMs. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—DRU MMOND ARMS. 
PRAT HE ARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GR AND MOT 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERS 
BRINE BATHS HOTEI 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVE NDISH., 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—AL ea 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall ) i TLMOU TH. 
FELIXSTOWE.— MELROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINK FIE D. 
FORTINGALL (Pe srths). —F ORTING ALL. 





HIRE 





FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’s. 
GLASGOW.—MORE'’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (H: ye ).—F OX & PELICAN. 


HASTINGS.— ALB: 


-Ql LENS. 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS 


KENMORE (Perths). mg AYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH(Perths).— LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA. see IRTON HOUSE. 
eas NT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argvilshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.L 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—UNITED SER VICE 3, 98,102 Cromwelt 
Rd., S.W.. 4. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLI 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON ‘a YDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUF ORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 








—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL 
~GOLF VIEW. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire) 
- —ROYAL MARINE 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PAITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL P-: AL AC . 
PORTREE (Isle of Skve).—ROY 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. PE i WICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.- GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SHREWSBURY (nr. ).—HAW KSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT.. . 
SKYE (scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT -—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Horet 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STR ATHPRFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS5 
STROUD (nr), Rodborough i —BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (staffs.).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bis hopsteignton).—H UNTLY. 
TINTERN.—LEAUPFORT. 
TORQUAY oh th a4 N COURT PRIVATE. 
>A 
—ROSE TOR, 
—ROSLIN HALL 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).— THEOBALD’SPARS 
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